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We first saw the four color insert that accompanies 
the article on Antonio Frasconi’s work some time 
last May. This was a color proof pulled by the 
printers, Kellog and Bulkeley of Hartford, Conn. 
A remarkably few phone calls later to Margaret 
McElderry of Harcourt Brace, the publishers 
and PRINT was promised enough inserts for this 
issue. Miss McElderry, our nomination for “The 
Girl of Decision 1955,” has this to say about pro- 
ducing the book which is due on the stands this fall: 
“In retrospect, it seems inevitable that Antonio 
Frasconi’s first book for children should be a picture 
book in four languages. But in the beginning, when 
we first discussed the possibilities, we had little 
idea of what might evolve. All we were certain of 
was that Antonio felt great enthusiasm and interest 
in doing something for children. We were equally 
eager to have him do it. Naturally, Antonio’s 
small son Pablo was uppermost in his father’s 
thoughts, but also Antonio looked back into his 
own childhood and later experiences, searching for 
just the right idea. Since Antonio was brought up 
in an Italian-speaking family in Uruguay, where 
Spanish is the language used in the schools, and 
then later began to study English preparatory to 
coming to the United States, he is more aware than 
many of the importance of languages. Therefore, 
to give a small child a sense of other ways of 
speaking, the knowledge that there is more than 
one language in our world, seems of utmost im- 
portance to him. And so SEE AND SAY: A Picture 
Book in Four Languages came into being. 

“That isthe idea for it. And then followed 
the hard work and the fun that are part of making 
a picture book. We made long lists of objects that 
interest children and with which they are generally 
familiar. From these Antonio made a selection, 
representing the greatest variety and offering him 
the most pictorial possibilities. Putting all his 
energies and time into the project, he then made 
his woodcuts. In turn, some of these were discarded 
or changed as we went over them together and sub- 
stitutions were made. Meanwhile, we were working 
on the words in four languages and a simple pro- 
nunciation guide. A preliminary color proof of a 
doublespread had been run by the printer, Kellogg 
and Bulkeley, who by this time were greatly inter- 
ested in the technical problems of preparing copy 
from wood blocks for offset printing. When the 
words were ready, we made a second color proof 
and included all the type. Since each language is 
printed in a different color black for English, blue 
for Italian, red for French, and green for Spanish 
the words are an important part of the over-all 
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page design and layout, and it was essential for 
Antonio to have the type in color to dummy up 
the book. He prepared an exact—-and most beau- 
tiful-dummy and when this was finally as he 
wanted it, he began the arduous work of making 
color separations for the printer. He pulled a proof 
of each block for each color on rice paper which 
was then mounted on acetate—four sheets for each 
book page, in exact register. Color proof for the 
entire book, which came next, showed Antonio just 
where certain changes were necessary. The decision 
was reached to lighten the colors a trifle and to 
apply the ink sparingly so that the quality of the 
woodcuts would be preserved. All of this was 
worked out closely with the printer--and when the 
final run was off press, we had a book which pleased 
the artist, the publisher, and now we hope the 
public.” 


It is common enough for an author to fall in love 
with a book of his own creation but it is ‘“‘man bites 
dog”’ stuff when an author falls for someone elses 
book. The love affair between Groff Conklin and 
the World Geo-Graphic Atlas which has been a 
“clandestine affair’? for the past year has at last 
been brought out for all to see by his first article 
in PRINT. 

Fortunately, his admiration for the book and 
it’s creator has not run away with his critical facul- 
ties and he has written a fine piece on what it takes 
to put an Atlas together. 

Conklin has an imposing list of books to his 
credit running all the way from ‘“‘The Smart Set 
Anthology, 1934,” to nine different anthologies of 
Science Fiction stories over the last nine years. 
He is also a frequent contributor to various tech- 
nical magazines. 

Early next year, 51 year old Conklin is going 
to build himself a house in the Virgin Islands. He 
plans to live there and continue to commune with 
those space characters. 


A few issues back we devoted 16 pages to the 
AIGA Printing for Commerce Show. Getting the 
correct caption material was rugged, particularly 
as the official catalogue had not been printed when 
we went to press. We were just congratulating our- 
selves on having batted .1000 when our compla- 
cency was shattered by a note from St. Paul, Minne- 
sota pointing out an error. Disconcerted as we 
were, this was compounded by a letter from John 
Craig, a gentleman from Gloucestershire, England, 
who pointed out the same error but from three 
thousand miles away in the opposite direction. 
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Item 38, which was in error should have given 
credit to Frank Kaemarcik as Designer and North 
Central Publishing Company for the composition 
and printing of a promotion book titled ‘A Brief 
Report on a Business Venture in Printing Art and 
Human Relations.” We can’t resist it —a terribly 
long title for a “Brief Report.” 

But to all concerned “‘our apologies.” 





The Year of the Lion or Leo’s Been Having Himself 
a Time. Either might make a good title for a piece 
on Leo Lionni. Twice in the past six months we 
have tried to slip something into the magazine 
about our colleague, but each time his loud roars 
of anguish have stopped us. But now, with the 
man safely tucked away in Italy and Spain until 
mid-September we think we can proceed with at 
least a partial list of some of the honors that have 
come Leo’s way during the past year 

Named “Art Director of the Year’ by the 

National Society of Art Directors and also 

received their Gold Medal for a four-color 

C.C. A. ed. 

New York Type Directors Club Award for his 

1930 
FORTUNE cover 1955 
1980 

Invited to exhibit at the Alliance Graphique 

International Exhibition in Paris (see PRINT 

Vol. IX, No. 5). 

Won the balloting for the Davis Delaney 

Award for the best of twelve blotters by a 

round dozen of America’s top designers. 

Elected President of the American Institute 

of Graphie Arts, New York. 

All this plus being head of the Graphic Design 
Department at Parsons School; lecturer at Yale Uni- 
versity; Design Director of the Olivetti Corporation 
of America; Art Director of FORTUNE and, of course, 
Co-Editor of PRINT. 

Quite a year — quite a year! 
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Speaking of errors, the august and correct NEW 
YORK TIMES some time last spring printed a fasci- 
nating map of the North Western United States 
with the whole state of Idaho missing. We take 
some small comfort from this when we think of our 
own batting average referred to earlier. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
DESIGN CONFERENCE 


Aspen, Colorado, 1955 


Man is at his best and greatest, when he looks up 
and beyond himself. Appreciating the reality of 
living through his senses, he has asked questions 
and tried to find answers ever since he rose from 
prehistoric times. His progress is intimately tied to 
social freedoms, which give him the climate in which 
he can present his ideas to his fellow searchers and 
fellow man. 

We are here because we have questions. We are 
here because we want to test ideas that may be im- 
portant to us and others. Whatever they may be, 
it is necessary that there be discussions, questions, 
and agreements which may carry in themselves the 
seeds of new questions already. This is the con- 
tinuum of living proceeding from question to 
answer to new question to new answer —in an un- 
ending chain of challenges and responses. 

Thomas Jefferson said once that education is a 
process in which we learn how to learn. I believe he 
would enjoy being with us here because his interests 
in philosophy and design, science and art, the hu- 
manities, parallel ours closely. To learn how to 
keep learning is the mark of civilized man. 

I believe it may be useful to explain at the out- 
set, what the conference is and what it is not. While 
we have a title under which this conference assem- 
bled, I hope that you will consider this title merely 
as a symbolic crystal, from which light rays of vari- 
ous colors are thrown into the space of our minds. 
The light sources are the speakers, and the rays are 
their ideas. We must attempt to shape the imagi- 
nary crystal of this conference in such a way that 
some specific issues have a chance to be projected 
and discussed -issues which seem importantly re- 


lated to the question ‘“‘Where are we doing?” When 
and if in the discussions these issues generate the 
warmth of interest or possibly the heat of passion, 
and help crystallize your own ideas of reality, this 
conference can be considered a success. If this con- 
ference develops to be the most argumentative of 
all conferences we have attended here so far, we 
should look upon our discussions as a most satisfy- 
ing and useful social experience which we can take 
back into our daily tasks. 

Let us never forget, that we are living in a 
world which is not all good or all bad. Over-simpli- 
fication and purity of a one-sided approach bring 
the dangers of a uniformity that is at striking vari- 
ance with the diversity of hving a major source 
of progress. 

Discussions about diverse espects of a problem 
brings controversy, which shouid be regarded as an 
absolute essential of a workirg democracy as well 
as of any successful business. We must have moral 
stamina and a cool dollar-and-cent attitude in de- 
fending the need for seeking controversy even in 
issues where the need may not seem apparent at 
first. And while we must give credit to achievement, 
we should never cease to question the expert. The 
lessons of history are ample and do not permit the 
easy luxury of lasting confidence in the established. 
Great discoveries in the arts and sciences have not 
always come from the academy or authority, but 
from a tax clerk in Switzerland, from a store keeper 
in France, or a farmer in India, and many thou- 
sands of non-expert people of good will and pro- 
found insight. Let us take advantage of the oppor- 

(Continued on page 64) 


(This is an edited version of Chairman Will Burtin’s opening address to the 1955 International Design Con- 
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ference. The following 24 pages are the 


Aspen Working Papers’ on which the over six hundred people who 


attended the Aspen, Colorado conference based their discussion. Because of lack of space certain of the papers 
had to be edited. Where this has been done we have indicated it with the word “excerpt.” Otherwise, the papers 


are for the most part, ‘‘as presented.’’) 























On “Communication” 





SAMUEL HAYAKAWA 


Canadian born. Studied at University 
of Manitoba and at McGill. Lecturer, 
author and present Editor of ETC; 
A Review of General Semantics. 


The purpose of the International Design Confer- 
ence is, of course, the exchange of ideas, the enrich- 


ment of our own views through the support of the 
challenge provided by the views of others. It is a 
situation created specially for the purposes of com- 
munication. 

Since I am a student of semantics and therefore 
a student of the processes of communication, it has 
been suggested that I try to place at the disposal of 
this conference whatever ideas I may have which 
might facilitate the communicative process. This 
is indeed a big order, and perhaps it is presumptu- 
ous of me to attempt it. Nevertheless, I find the 
suggestion a challenge, and I am going to venture 
some observations on the process of communication 
in the hope that, whether my observations are cor- 
rect or not, the very fact that I make them may at 
least help to make us all aware of the problems of 
communication. 

There are two aspects to communication. One 
is the matter of output—the speaking and writing, 
involving problems of rhetoric, composition, logical 
presentation, coherence, definition of terms, knowl- 
edge of the subject and the audience, and so on. 
Most of the preoccupation with communication is 
directed towards the improvement of the output, 
so that we find on every hand courses in composi- 
tion, in effective speaking, in the arts of plain or 
fancy talk, and how to write more dynamic sales 
letters. 

But the other aspect of communication, namely, 
the problem of intake—especially the problem of 
how to listen well—is relatively a neglected subject. 
It does not avail the speakers to have spoken well 
if we as listeners have failed to understand, or if we 


come away believing them to have said things they 
didn’t say at all. 

A common difficulty at conferences and meet- 
ings is what might be called the terminological 
tangle, in which discussion is stalemated by con- 
flicting definitions of key terms. What do such 
terms as “romanticism,” “classicism,” “baroque,” 
“organic,” “functionalism,’’ etc., really mean? Let 
us put this problem into the kind of context in 
which it is likely to occur. A speaker may talk about 
“the romanticism so admirably exemplified by the 
Robey House by Frank Lloyd Wright.” Let us 
imagine in the audience an individiual to whom the 
Robey House exemplifies many things, but not 
“Tomanticism.”” His reaction may well be, “Good 
God, has he ever seen the Robey House?” And he 
may challenge the speaker to define ‘“‘romanticism”’ 
—which is a way of asking, ‘““What do you think 
‘romanticism’ really is?’”’ When the speaker has 
given his definition, it may well prove to the ques- 
tioner that the speaker indeed doesn’t know what 
he’s talking about. But if the questioner counters 
with an alternative definition, it will prove to the 
speaker that the questioner doesn’t know what he 
is talking about. At this point it will be just as well 
if the rest of the audience adjourns to the bar, be- 
cause no further communication is going to take 
place. 

How can this kind of terminological tangle be 
avoided? I believe it can be avoided if we under- 
stand at the outset that there is no ultimately cor- 
rect and single meaning to words like “romanti- 
cism” and “‘functionalism” and “plastic form” and 
other items in the vocabulary of art and design 
criticism. Within the strictly disciplined contexts 
of the languages of the sciences, exact or almost 
exact agreements about terminology can be estab- 
lished. When two physicists talk about “positrons” 
or when two chemists talk about ‘‘diethylyne gly- 
col,” they can be presumed to have enough of a 
common background of controlled experience in 
their fields to have few difficulties about under- 
standing one another. But most of the words of 
artistic discussion are not restricted to such special- 
ized frames of reference. They are part of the 
language of everyday life—the language in which 
we do not hesitate to speak across occupational 
lines. The artist, dramatist, and poet do not hesi- 
tate to use such words in speaking to their audi- 
ences; nor would the physician, the lawyer, the 
accountant, or the clothing merchant hesitate to 
to use these words to one another if they get into a 
discussion of any of the arts. 

In short, the words most commonly used in the 
discussion of the arts are public property—which 
is to say that they mean many things to many 
people. This is a fact neither to be applauded nor 
regretted; it is simply a fact to be taken into ac- 
count. They are words, therefore, which either 
have to be defined anew each time they are seriously 
used—or, better still, they must be used in such a 
way, and with sufficient illustrative examples, that 
their specific meaning in any given discourse 
emerges from their context. 







































































Hence it is of great importance in a conference 
such as this to listen to one another’s statements 
and speeches and terminology without unreason- 
able demands. And the specific unreasonable de- 
mand I am thinking of now is the demand that 
everybody else should mean by such words as 
“romanticism” what I would mean if I were using 
them. If, therefore, the expression, ‘‘the romanti- 
cism of the Frank Lloyd Wright Robey House’”’ is 
one that, at first encounter, makes little sense to 
us, we should at once be alerted to special atten- 
tiveness. The speaker, by classifying the Robey 
House as “romantic,” is making an unfamiliar 
classification—a sure sign, not that he is ill-in- 
formed, but that he has a way of classifying his data 
that is different from our own. And his organization 
of his data may be one from which we can learn a 
new and instructive way of looking at the Robey 
House, or at “romanticism,” or at whatever else 
the speaker may be talking about. 

The first way to discover a speaker’s views is to 
listen to him. But few people, other than psychia- 
trists and women, have had much training in listen- 
ing. The training of most over-verbalized profes- 
sional intellectuals is in the opposite direction. Liv- 
ing in a competitive culture, most of us are chiefly 
concerned with getting our own views across, and 
we tend to find other people’s speeches a tedious 
interruption of the flow of our own ideas. Hence it 
is necessary to emphasize that listening does not 
mean simply maintaining a polite silence while you 
are rehearsing in your mind the speech you are 
going to make the next time you can grab a con- 
versational opening. Nor does listening mean wait- 
ing alertly for the flaws in the other fellow’s argu- 
ments so that later you can mow him down. Listen- 
ing means trying to see the problem the way the 
speaker sees it—which means not sympathy, which 


is feeling for him, but empathy, which is experienc- 


ing with him. Listening requires entering actively 
and imaginatively into the other fellow’s situation 
and trying to understand a frame of reference dif- 
ferent from your own. This is not always an easy 
task. 

But a good listener does not merely remain 
silent. He asks questions. However, these questions 
must avoid all implications (whether in tone of 
voice or in wording) of scepticism or challenge or 
hostility. They must be clearly motivated by curios- 
ity about the speaker’s views. Perhaps the most 
useful kind of question at this stage is something 
like, “I am going to restate in my words what I 
think you mean. Then would you mind telling me 
if I’ve understood you correctly?” 

The late Dr. Irving J. Lee of Northwestern Uni- 
versity has suggested another form of questioning 
which he describes as ‘the request for information 
concerning the uniqueness of the particular char- 
acteristics of the condition or proposal under con- 
sideration.” I shall simply call these questions 
“questions of uniqueness.’’ All too often, we tend 
to listen to a speaker or his speech in terms of a 
generalization, “Oh, he’s just another of those pro- 
gressive educators,” “Isn’t that just like a commer- 
cial designer?” ‘That’s the familiar Robjohn-Gid- 


dings approach,” ‘‘That’s the old Bauhaus pitch,” 
etc. It is a curious and dangerous fact—dangerous 
to communication, that is—that once we classify a 
speech in this way, we stop listening, because, as 
we say, ‘“‘we’ve heard that stuff before.” But this 
speech by this individual at this time and place is 
a particular event, while the “that stuff’ with 
which we are classifying this speech is a generaliza- 
tion from the past. Questions of uniqueness are 
designed to prevent what might be called the func- 
tional deafness which we induce in ourselves by 
reacting to speakers and their speeches in terms of 
the generalizations we apply to them. Questions of 
uniqueness take such forms as these: ‘How large 
is the firm you work for, and do they make more 
than one product?” ‘Exactly what kind of syn- 
thetic plastic did you use on that project?” “Are 
your remarks on abstract expressionism and Jack- 
son Pollock intended to apply equally to the work 
of De Kooning?” 

Something else that needs to be watched is the 
habit of overgeneralizing from the speaker’s re- 
marks. If 2 speaker is critical of, let us say, the 
way in which design is taught at a particular school, 
some persons in the audience seem automatically to 
assume that the speaker is saying that design 
shouldn’t be taught at all. When I speak on the 


neglected art of listening, as I have done on other 


occasions at other places, I usually am confronted 
with the question, “If everybody listened, who 
would do the talking?” This type of misunderstand- 
ing may be called the “pickling in brine fallacy,” 
after the senior Oliver Wendell Holmes’s famous 
remark, ‘Just because I say I like sea bathing, that 
doesn’t mean I want to be pickled in brine.”” When 
Alfred Korxybski found himself being misunder- 
stood in this way, he used to assert with special 
forcefulness, ‘‘I say what I say; I do not say what 
I do not say.” Questions of uniqueness, properly 
chosen, prevent not gnly the questioner but every- 
one else present from projecting into a speaker’s 
remarks meanings that were not intended. 

All this is not to say that I expect or wish this 
conference to avoid argument. But let us argue 
about what has been said, and not about what has 
not been said. And let us discuss not for victory 
but for clarification. If we do so, we shall find, I 
believe, that ultimately agreement and disagree- 
ment, approval and disapproval, are not very im- 
portant after all. The important thing is to come 
away with a fund of information—information 
about what other people are doing and thinking, 
and why. The theme of this conference is “What 
are the directions of the arts?””—for art has many 
directions. It is only as we fully understand direc- 
tions other than our own, and the reasons for them, 
that we better understand our own place in the 
scheme of things. Which is but another way of say- 
ing that while the result of communications suc- 
cessfully imparted is self-satisfaction, the result of 
communications successfully received is self-in- 
sight. It is my hope that this conference will mean 
for all of us not only increased self-satisfaction, but 
also increased self-insight. 
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HERBERT BAYER (ezcerpt) 


Born 1900 in Austria. Studied and 
later taught at the Bauhaus. Has 
lived in America since 1938. 


In the muddle of human experiences there are no 
feelings, no sensations that can be communicated, 
be perceived and experienced equally by others. 
Yet, and perhaps because of this fact, to communi- 
cate is one of the strongest urges and most intensely 
sought aspirations of man. 

To convey actual experiences, we have invented 
substitutes which we address to the organs of per- 
ception, such as the eye and the ear. These inter- 
mediaries are poor substitutes for reality. Yet man 
has invented an astonishing wealth of symbols for 
the purpose of expression, with the desire to share 
experiences with others and to overcome his basic 
solitude. 

Man’s visual concepts have been narrowed down 
to the perception of representational matter. In 
the words of Aristotle, our senses were mainly 
oriented to seeing the reproduction, the imitation 
of visible objects and their literary or moral con- 
tent. Furthermore, it was the story in the image 
which we looked for, not the image itself. 

The inquisition into the nature of things, stimu- 
lated by a revolution of vision has opened our eyes 
to deeper insights. Form and color have been given 
a new lease on life and a life of their own. With it 
we have recovered a mode of purer perception, no 
longer obstructed by what we would now call sec- 
ondary contents, as we learned that art must be 
alive with a vitality of its own. We have dug out 
the roots of visual matter and speak now of a visual 
grammar, a set of esthetic laws, a language of vis- 
ion. All art isms, developed in the course of the 
optical revolution, are efforts to overcome the trad- 
ditional forms of pictorial presentation. They are 
efforts towards a functional vision, expressive of the 
primary human reactions to form, light and struc- 
ture. 

The isms formed the contemporary concept of 
design and one of the unifying principles of good 
design is (so-called) functionalism. This term, I 
. believe, bas been adopted because the design of 
something that actually serves a purpose well and 
is not merely of a decorative nature implies the 
necessity of being functional. And, in order to be 
functional the first step would be to strip a given 
problem down to the essentials, from which clarity 
of purpose would follow. The word functionalism is 
an ugly one. Some of the early activators of the 
modern movement. have gone overboard in their 


attempt of purification with the result of bareness, 
coldness, ultra-logic, There is justification in it, as 
it is a law that things have to be carried to the ex- 
treme, in order to establish them in a moderate 
version later. In spite of its unpleasant sound, func- 
tionalism in the graphic arts has stated that design 
of typography (and this can stand for any design) 
is first of all organization. In turn, functionalism in 
typography has loosened up the traditional, rigid, 
symmetrical structure to utilize the principles of 
form-space-quantity relations. 

Any design which is conceived as serving and 
improving a purpose will be a functional design. 
Does this exclude the fact that it is also beautiful? 
Must a product, because it is functional, have the 
air of utility only? Definitely no, and therefore it 
appears to be a fallacy to speak of a new romanti- 
cism versus functionalism. Cannot well functioning 
design also be spirited, or, if you will, romantic, or 
rather isn’t it a ‘conditio sine qua non’ for good de- 
sign? So let us not look at functionalism as upon 
a past fashion, because it must always stay with 
us if we are good designers.:Our living art forms 
have been stamped and labeled. As long as we focus 
on such classification of art isms in a narrow and 
definite way, we will tie our creative forces into a 
static deadlock. What we must realize is that ideas 
stay alive and in continuous growth 6nly as long 
as they are true to an inner principle. - 


. . architects and other designers have been | 


compelled to a more universal approach by socio- 
logical changes and new building processes. They 
must be concerned with more than with the good 
looks of their products. The graphic designer has, 
by the nature of his work, remained perhaps too 
much a beautifier, while before him lies an all in- 
clusive scope. 

In conclusion, I should like to say that there is 
on one side the lack of a more precise knowledge of 
a language of vision. (Let us mention only the void 
in the knowledge of color.) On the other side, there 
is the need for a revision of our writing. 

I am proposing an institute for visual research, 
where all accumulated experience and knowledge 
could be gathered and where the large problems of 
communication would be aired by collaborative 
methods between designers, artists and scientists. 
The importance of this institute could be far-reach- 
ing. 





JOHN HOUSEMAN (excerpt) 


Born in Rumania in 1902 of Anglo- 
French parents and educated in France 
and England. Best known for his work 
as a movie director but has also work- 
ed in the theatre and taught drama at 
Vassar, Barnard and U. C.L. A. 
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The most compelling instrument yet devised for 
communication between human beings is the image 
of man himself. Animate this image, breathe life 
into it; let it move and talk at your bidding, within 
sight and hearing of an audience that is iimited only 
by the size of our known world—and you have 
created a genie unequalled for potency and range 
in the history or in the imagination of the human 
race. 

What is the total effect produced by this genie— 
motion pictures? Is there, in fact, sufficient unity 
in our product to carry a consistent or perceptible 
ideological identity? In all these years, in all these 
thousands of films that we have made and shipped 
and shown in every inhabited corner of the globe— 
what have we been communicating? At home, be- 
cause they‘are so closely enmeshed with the general 
pattern of our lives, the communication of our 
movies is hardly separable from that of all the other 
social and emotional influences to which we are 
continuously exposed. Abroad, where they arrive 
as strangers, its nature becomes clearer. 

I believe that, in certain ways, our films and the 
manner in which they are received follow those laws 
of energy which relate to the attraction of the 
greater mass. Inevitably, in the past forty years, 
our pictures have become identified with our posi- 
tion as the world’s most rapidly growing unit of 
political and economic power. For negative as well 
as positive reasons, the peoples of the world are 
concerned with us; our presence is pervasive. To 
satisfy this curiosity and allay this preoceupation 
have become the main function of our films abroad. 

It has long been the custom to deride Hollywood 
films for their atmosphere of ostentatious display. 
The fact is that material luxury, in its most fancy 
and in its most practical terms, has always been an 
important element in our communication. To the 
fabulous palaces « \d the black marble swimming- 
pools has succeeded the even more alluring spec- 
tacle of domestic elegance: the Dream-Kitchen in 
every cottage and the Cadillac in every garage. In 
this respect, let’s admit it, our movies’ communica- 
tion does not seriously differ from that of the adver- 
tising pages of Life or the Saturday Evening Post; 


except that, being dramatically presented, the siren’ 


message of material well-being is delivered by a film 
with a far higher degree of personal identification. 
To some, our films are objectionable flaunting of 
our good fortune; to many more they furnish a 
temporary, if illusory, escape from the bitter reali- 
ties of want. 

Luxury and Energy—if these were all we com- 
municated in our movies, it would be a disturbing 
and discouraging thought. I hope there is something 
more—something inevitably related to these two 
but which, in some small measure, transcends them. 
I believe that,:in an uncertain way, our films— 
for all their violence, their frequent vulgarity and 
their occasional inanity—do carry to the far ends 
of the earth a residue of something more. It is not 
easy to define; it has to do with goodwill and with 
those rights of man’ mentioned in our Declaration 
of Independence; it has to do with the endless hori- 


zon and the open frontier which played such a vital 
part in our brief history; it has to do with the 
stereotypes of “individual enterprise’ and “un- 
limited opportunity” which, for all their abuses and 
corruptions, still determine the dynamics of our 
society. For all that it is largely unspoken and 
partly unrealized I like to think that there is com- 
municated by our motion pictures some vague re- 
flection and some weak echo of the American dream. 





On “Light and Structure’”’ 





W. M. DE MAJO 


Viennese educated and has worked in 
London since 1939. Has a wide range 
of interests as a designer. 


In his book “The New Vision” Moholy-Nagy says: 
“The ordinary person is bewildered by contempo- 


: rary art. Anything, the ‘meaning’ of which, he finds 


difficult makes him impatient and angry, some- 
times even hostile. But there are ways of meeting 
the situation. He can be shown that without special 
preparation only a minority can follow new trends— 
mainly because the professional artist, through 
daily work with his material, acquires a superior 
understanding of his means, and is led to newer 
formulations that supersede old standards. These 
findings are the result of an organic process, a 
growth in knowledge, experience, and intuition. 
This can hardly be matched by the layman. But 
the new formal solutions can act as catalysts for 
the few who, because of an inclination similar to 
that of the artist, react positively. Then, slowly 
and almost unnoticed, as if by a process of osmosis, 
the work of the new artist diffuses and penetrates 
through every phase of life. In from thirty to fifty 
years the process reaches a saturation point. As the 
new form of expression has become part of civiliza- 
tion, the cycle will be renewed.” 

At this point we reach the crossroads, and like 
the traveller entering an unfamiliar area, will halt 
and reflect. Have we come the right way? Were our 
shorteuts worthwhile? Did we succeed in achieving 
what we set out to do? Shall we go on the direction 
in which we started—perhaps to the point of no 
return, or retrace our steps only to find that we got 
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lost somewhere half way? We stop and we think, 
surveying our efforts and results. And we try to 
look ahead of us, wondering what lies in the future. 
The ideal towards which industrial design, my 
particular field in the arts, appears to be moving, 
and in my opinion should move, was achieved once, 
recently, completely, and on a vast scale in Great 
Britain. I take this achievement, the 1951 ‘‘Fes- 
tival of Britain,’”’ as my text; and lest anyone should 
think that I am claiming for my country of adop- 
tion any particular predominance in the field of 
design, let me assure you in advance that the 1951 
Festival has turned out, so far, to be not much more 
than a brilliant meteor in a rather dull sky and that 
most of the live wires laid there have finished in 
dead ends. However, it occurred; and its influence 
cannot be forgoten. 2 
I cannot say how many of you here know any- 
thing about it. Some of you may have seen, here 
and there, those tasteful but excessively discreet 
advertisements for which the British are celebrated, 
inviting you to visit the Festival Exhibition. Any- 
one who did must surely have been astounded that 
anything so new, so imaginative, should have burst 
out of the conservative soil of England. It was not 
_an International Fair. It was a National Exhibition, 
brilliant, audacious and successful. It had none of 
the conventional lines. Not even set pieces of the 
Royal Family, portrayed—as they were at the 
earlier Exhibition at Wembley—in butter or some 
other imperial product. It was a complete depar- 
ture, planned in a superbly informal style, offering 
surprises at every turn. Conjurations of steel and 
glass supplanted the usual pie-crust colossus. Canti- 
levered terraces projected fearlessly far out over 
London’s Thames River. There was the largest 
dome in the world unsupported by inner pillars. 
There was the skylon, brilliantly conceived in de- 
sign and construction. An immense diversity of 
scale and style created a nursery of new ideas, 


presenting and discharging many of the problems ~ 


which today confront townplanners, architects and 
designers. Despite its compact area (27 acres) the 
main Festival Exhibition on the South Bank con- 
trived a pleasantly urban air without giving a feel- 
ing of overcrowding. Silhouetted against and even 
incorporating the backdrop of historical buildings, 
making full use of the river prospect, it proved how 
happily old and new can live together. 

The 1951 Festival was outstanding because a 
co-ordinated policy was conceived, adopted and 
carried out from beginning to end. As far as design 


went, designers were in their seventh heaven. As a . 


result, even details such as ashcans, litter contain- 
ers, doorknobs, lettering and even entrance tickets 
were of a remarkably high standard; and all were 
part and parcel of the.co-ordinated design. ‘‘Paper 
architecture” came to life. The imagination of the 
man in the street was captured and conquered, and 
a sympathy established between the most unin- 
formed layman and the advanced designer. ‘Quite 
a number of people hated the whole thing and called 
it a disgraceful waste of money; but there is little 
doubt that the majority approved. For us, who 
helped to make it and its tributary exhibitions in 
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other parts of the country, the experience will prob- 
ably never be repeated. 

The point I wish to make is that the Festival 
as a whole was a co-ordinated orchestra of design, 
and as. diverse as an orchestra. It is towards this 
co-ordinated diversity that I believe and hope we 
are now slowly moving. 

Of course the Festival did not come out of the 
blue. During the war years, various Government 
Departments acted, at times brilliantly, as spon- 
sors of graphic and exhibition design. Industrial 
design was only ‘discovered’ just before the war, 
and then only by isolated industrialists; but it 
made great strides after the war. In 1944 the Coun- 
cil of Industrial Design was formed by the late 
Sir Stafford Cripps, a man of rare intellect and 
foresight, then President of the Board of Trade. 
It was to be financed by the Government but run 
by businessmen; and as a result of its work some 
at least of our most prominent industrialists would 
now be found to agree that good design is good 
business. In 1946 the Government ‘sponsored the 
“Britain Can Make It” Exhibition at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. The display was so admirable 
that it killed the products which were designwise 
disappointing, but a public parched with utility 
and thirsty for an aesthetic fillip, queued for over 
a mile to see it, and got some idea of what could 
be done if industrialists would only use more de- 
signers. However, both before and after the in- 
toxication of the Festival, the chief deterrent to 


. design in Great Britain has always come from the 


backward attitude of industrialists and business- 
men. They still move with cement in their boots; 
and the valiant educational efforts of a dozen 
societies such as the Council of Industrial Design 
have been able to hasten them only a little. 

There have been advances in architecture and 
industrial design, and to a greater extent in exhibi- 
tions, display and packaging. As to architecture, 
I believe the gradual acceptance of modern norms 
in my country is a direct result of the Festival of 
Britain. It is true, unfortunately, that hosts of 
buildings are still being put up, particularly in the 
City of London, which delight the academic trog- 
lodytes, but inspire no one. All the same, the 
younger generation’s efforts to show that steel, 
glass and concrete can be brought together in 
manners well fitted to their nature, are beginning 
to make themselves felt. This new architecture is 
an exercise in the art of living; and it is, perhaps, 
a little surprising that the bulk of the best, as in 
sculpture, is being sponsored by official depart- 
ments, such as the Building Section of the Ministry 
of Education and the London County Council. 
Our new schools are better planned and designed 
than at any other time in our history. Here a light 
structural system, flexible and beautiful in its 
simple lines, using modern materials and colours 
to the best advantage, provides many exciting 
solutions. Omnipotent throughout, is the effective 
cooperation of architect-designer, sculptor, painter, 
sociologist, psychologist and economist. Light, tex- 
ture, air and colour are combined to give school- 
children a new surrounding that becomes part of 
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their daily life. This is a recommendation of all 
that is good in modern art and science. I should 
also mention the work that has begun and, in 
several instances, nearly been finished, on new 
towns and council estates in and around London, 
each a complete and independent unit, with its 
own schools and playing fields, with factories sepa- 
rated at a convenient distance from the people’s 
homes, and often incorporating the more beautiful 
of the older buildings. These are encouraging be- 
ginnings. But architecture was a major ‘casuality 
of the industrial revolution in Great Britain, and 
there will be wounds to heal and directions to re- 
verse for years to come. 

Because of Britain’s need for constant expan- 
sion of her export trade, the return of the buyers’ 
market, and general prosperity, a number of con- 
cerns have called in design specialists to give their 
packs, displays and presentation material, and 
occasionally even their products, a new look. 

Slowly and I hope surely, companies are begin- 
ning to see the value of an integrated policy of de- 
sign. Some chief executive has even made an en- 
lightened pilgrimage to the United States or some 
other vital market. Possibly it is just becoming 
obvious that, with the levelling out of manufactur- 
ing and marketing methods, the final tilt of the 
scales towards success will come more and more 
from good design. In order to creep into the con- 
sumer’s mind, and stay there, demands a co-ordi- 
nated design policy, flexible enough to avoid stereo- 
typed effects. But it will not be enough just to 
educate the public. The manufacturer must educate 
his own staff from the executive to the delivery 
man. He, like his designer, must be a leader of 
many skills, big enough to select the right people 
and leave them to get on with it. I myself have 
little faith in committees. My own experience is 
that almost every successful design programme 
depended on the appointment of an imaginative 
top level executive, able and willing to make deci- 
sions and to work in harmony with his designer and 
production people. All must approach the choice 
of a design with open minds; recognizing that the 
designer of integrity will not produce work simply 
to please his client, but in order primarily to 
achieve the maximurn success at the point of sale. 

It is an encouraging fact in the graphic fields 
that the artist-architect is becoming an essential 
part even of magazine layout and make-up, at 
least in Great Britain. One can say that the British 
public no longer recoil from progressive pure art; 
but are becoming used to it through familiarity 
with colourful pages, sophisticated layouts, ab- 
stract symbols and good clean tyopgraphy. It is 
also encouraging in the same fields that avant- 
garde designers such as Ashley Havinden, Leonard 
Beaumont, Eric Frazer, Milner Gray, Henrion, 
Lewitt-Him and Schleger are at last being ac- 
claimed and approved by industry. They are now 
more mature, but still inventive; and of the new- 
comers Gordon Andrews, Games, Minton, Searle 
and Herbert Spencer have done work of which any 
country could be proud. 

The fields in which design has advanced fur-, 


thest and been tested most thoroughly are packag- 
ing, point-of-sales and exhibition. The average is 
still nowhere near what it ought to be, but the 
great number of good designs here will stand up 
against good designs anywhere, and one can at 
least feel a new spirit stirring amongst our indus- 
trialists. 

The long divorce between art and industry ap- 
pears to be nearing its end; and if reunited here, 
why not elsewhere? I think design in Britain to be 
on the way to recovery, but much of it still clings 
to the worst traditions of the past, suffering par- 
ticularly from a hangover of the modernistic period 
of the early twenties. Sterile functionalism is as 
bad as excessive ornamentation, and in Britain we 
have more than enough of both. There is no need 
to play down to the alleged bad taste of the masses, 
and particularly the store buyers, lowering our own 
aesthetic standards in order to appeal to them. 
We need to make people feel at home with products 
and their surroundings alike; and no one ever feels 
at home with someone who talks down to him. 
Instead of spreading high-falutin gospels, instead 
of overplaying abstract design solely for the sake 
of being original or smart, we must search for what 
is fundamental, human and shared by almost 
everyone. Good design is ageless. The elite revel in 
it, the masses enjoy and wonder at it. More various 
means of communication are open than ever before; 
radio, television, cinemas, concerts, museums, ex- 
hibitions, libraries, without privilege of rank or 
income, available to millions. They need only to 
make the effort of discovery. Thus, the public be- 
comes yearly more accessible; and to my mind, 
the more thoroughly a general conception is ex- 
tended through all the detailed stages, as happened 
at the 1951 Festival, the stronger will be the impact. 
The driving force behind such a conception is the 
man whom we now know as the Industrial Design- 
er-Consultant Designer, already an essential part 
of packaging, display, exhibition and of product 
design, supplying a badly needed link in the indus- 
trial team. He is not really a new figure. I see him 
as the present day successor of the artist-crafts- 
man, who gave way to the artisan because there 
was a limit to the amount of production he himself 
could cope with; he was submerged for a time by 
the industrial revolution but now begins to re- 
emerge, leading a much vaster and more complex 
industrial orchestra, controlling the aesthetic ap- 
peal of the product and guiding its appearance. 
His role is not an easy one. He must work within 
the framework set by what is economical and what, 
in terms of machines, is practical; but he must never 
forget that he is first and foremost a creative artist, 
thinking imaginatively and using, rather than used 
by, developments in technique. 

There are still too many amongst us who design 
for an applauding coterie of friends and colleagues. 
There are still too many of us who stand with our 
heads on one side, wondering if ‘it will look good’ 
in the glossy magazines. This is not the question to 
ask ourselves. Far more important that the design 
should look right and work well, and at the same 
time be practical and economical to produce. Some 
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designers are still too arty, others too much of the 
businessman. Some do not really understand their 
clients’ products or grasp their functions. Others 
create shapes and forms and colour symphonies 
unrelated to the actual project. For every one hun- 
dred Good Designs shown yearly at your Chicago 
and New York Exhibitions, there are tens of thou- 
sands of revolting designs in shops all over the 
world. Yet, when all these criticisms have been 
made, one is bound to ask if the designers are the 
only ones to blame. I don’t think so. Most really 
bad designs are projects or products developed by 
the commercial or engineering fraternities, blind to 
aesthetic values, and unaware that good design 
pays. 

We cannot begin to congratulate ourselves on 
our profession until far more industrialists and men 
of business have come to realize the advantage of 
employing a qualified designer. I feel equally 
strongly that’schools of art and design, both in the 
United States and abroad, lack the vitality, imagi- 
nation and thoroughness needed to produce a really 
large cadre of designer-artists, trained to advance 
our whole industrial evolution, instead of a yearly 
fistful of outstanding men. Perhaps it is not to be 
wondered at, that most of today’s really great de- 
signers have gone to some pains in their biograph- 
ical notes to emphasize that they are self-taught. 
Is it conceivable that, because they are so great, 
they blush to link their names with certain of our 
established ‘halls of horror?’ I merely ask. Perhaps 
the Educational Panel of this Conference will take 
me up. 

Let me conclude by saying that, though natur- 
ally optimistic, I think our battle far from won. 
The basic advantages of good design are not yet 
generally recognised by those who should recognise 
them, and who will sooner or later have to recog- 
nise them if they are to survive. Policies of co- 
ordinated design are still universally the trademark 
of a few, a very few; as isolated as the superb in- 
terior of the Festival Concert Hall, which is now 
almost all that remains on London’s Thames-side of 
a vast and exhilarating innovation. It is, I think, 
in the direction pointed by that innovation that 
our minds and efforts will turn for a long time to 
come. 


HARRY BERTOIA 


Now a U.S. citizen, Bertoia was born 
in Italy 40 years ago. He is a designer 
of furniture and exhibitions and is a 
sculptor. 


To one who is accustomed to impart the message 
graphieally or three-dimensionally, any attempt at 
writing smacks of reiteration, and he should rightly 
be accused of treason as well. It is in the graphics 
and the three-dimensionals that I am imparting the 
message as expected, provided the receiver has cul- 
tivated the proper attitude to get it. Verbal inade- 
quacy on my part, results from a strong desire to 
observe in silence, then generate. 

When I first heard the subject ‘Light and Struc- 
ture” my immediate response was of delight, being 
gratified in the chord struck by the union of kindred 
spirits in a common territory. 

This attempt to write is primarily to satisfy a 
requirement by the I. D. C. and to serve as an 
introduction to the visual communication coming 
from lantern-slides, which compose two distinct 
groups: One of various separate and isolated frag- 
ments, done throughout a relatively long time. 
The other consists of what may be legitimately 
called ““A Graphic Poem.’ And in addition one slide 
shows what I refer to as a “map” and “genesis” 
of my world of Art. It is from this single graphic 
that I find an endless source of suggestions for 
growth and development. In its accidentals I find, 
as in Nature, sublime rationality, that brings forth 
what is truly most enjoyable. 

In the realm of sculpture structure is not re- 
quired to give a precise definition to the practical. 
Each structure has its special affinities for weight, 
density, light, material, evolutionary continuity 
and appropriate development. To be valid, it must 
be tuned to contemporaneous life, a life demanding 
perpetual renewal, thereby unfolding its mode of 
expression. 

One prevailing characteristic of sculpture is the 
interplay of void and matter. The void being of 
equal value to the component material units. Per- 
haps it is no exaggeration to say, the reality of 
sculpture is to be found in the void. Matter is 
simply an introductory devise to the essential. 

Void and matter define each other, how they 
are related results in form, which depends for its 
life-fibre on structure, and we can determinedly 
push it into the field of activity most in need. 

Void and matter can be equated in a multitude 
of ways. Statically or dynamically. The equation 
can also be made to satisfy an individual artistic 
requirement. The emotive keyboard allows ‘for 
play from the dense, dematerialized form to the 
vacuum-like materialized void. 

Perhaps the direction I have been most inter- 
ested in indicates an assemblage of components 
held together as if by a magnetic force. It is desir, 
able to leave the equation somewhat incomplete- 
thereby giving the observer a chance for comple- 
tion, and certainly the value of suggestion is not to 
be underestimated in winning the observer’s confi- 
dence. 

Characteristically this begins to enhance the 
voidal volume, that portion of space generous for 
and inviting of free movement. Is it not there 
where the observer’s imagination roams about in 
full vitality? ‘ 

All this is done directly with materials and 












techniques of our time; done with a desire to parallel 
natural processes, rather than simulate the visible 
world. Frequently the material predicates the 
theme, but that is not enough. The virility of sculp- 
ture, as of all the Arts and Life, lies in its possibility 
for growth. 

Seemingly I breathe light and structure; the 
structures in turn breathe freely in my daily life, 
thereby introducing an element of poetry. So use- 
ful. Light then brings us to our next consideration. 

What happens when structure and color get to- 
gether? Exploration of the possibilities of color lead 
to a new and very significant function. Structure 
enables color to attain higher intensities. It gives 
color a chance to receive light from more than one 
direction. The reflective possibilities attain an un- 
believable degree of intensity and opalescence. 

Architecture can benefit greatly by the use of 
color in ways that can give poetic expression to the 
thinking mind. 

The line of demarcation separating the plastic 
arts has vanished! Color, the pictorial essence, an 
instrument of individual exploration and discovery 
reaches new levels of expression. Have we the cour- 
age and the capacity for its proper integration? 

Light, so ubiquitous, the best we can do is to 
breathe it like fresh air. Because so much of it, 
again like fresh air, is given to us free, we should be 
grateful to have it around us. If we didn’t smoke 
our cities we really would not need so much air- 
conditioning. Likewise, if we had greater reverence 
for the primary source of light, the sun, we would 
build accordingly. 

If structure can exist without architecture, 
architecture cannot exist without structure. Man’s 
special imagination is better equipped today than 
ever before. It is meeting utilitarian requirements 
with boldness and freedom. Of the space frame, the 
vault and other structures, the one marked for the 
greatest development is the parabolic-hyperbolic. 
Independent studies have prepared me to appre- 
ciate fully the work done by Cattalano. The para- 
bolic-hyperbolic of all space covering structures is 
the most beautifully’equated. The presence of a 
straight line gives it economy of fabrication, econ- 
omy of material and elegance of expression. The 
angle is the key to its adaptability. Of the many 
possible shapes, the square offers the greatest 
variety of combinations. 

I should, perhaps, refrain from writing on this 
subject and look forward with pleasurable anticipa- 
— to the architects, who are much better quali- 

Human resourcefulness and judicial application 
qualify man to do just about everything to satisfy 
his urge to live. What, then, is it that can change 
his urge to his zest if not the strictly non-utilitarian? 
Too soon we forget to play and become seriously 
immersed in work. Too often we are the efficients. 

There was a time when I thought that drawing 
was a way of learning. I know now it is more. This 
“more” I hope will be conveyed in the “Graphic 
Poem.” In the beautiful words of Okakura: 

“The virility of the idea surges not less in its 
power of breaking through contemporary thought 


than in its capacity for suggesting subsequent 
movements.” 





KIYOSHI SEIKE (excerpt) 


A graduate of the Tokyo Institute of 
Fine Arts. Thirty-seven year old 
Seike now studies and works with 
Walter Gropius. 


My field being architecture, I should like to speak 
on structure—particularly the direction in which I 
feel structure is now progressing. 

In the Gothic style, structure was visible for 
everyone to see. Not only was the structure appar- 
ent, but the texture was a component part of it. 

With the Renaissance style, however, a facade 
came to be applied. Even today, in societies other 
than our free one, buildings are hidden behind a 
facade. In our society, too, there is still some archi- 
tecture in which modern art is added on as a facade. 

It is honesty in structure which is desirable and 
which we are striving for. I do not feel that it is all 
wrong to have the true structure exposed. This, 
however, can be overdone. 

The degree of exposure, is of course, based on 
tradition and social customs. Such customs would 
naturally differ in the Orient and the Occident. For 
example, in the West, wood structure is usually 
covered with a facing of another material. 

In contrast to this, in my country, the struc- 
tural posts and lintels are all exposed. This is not a 
question of which is right or wrong, but rather a 
matter of tradition and the quality of the material 
used. 

I think that it is desirable to have such struc- 
tural materials as concrete and steel also exposed 
in a similar way. Some structures, however, have 
been conceived in an unnecessary, curious form, 
simply to distinguish them from other buildings. 
This I feel, is comparable to an acrobatic stunt. 

One of the directions of modern architecture, 
I firmly believe, is the elimination of all unnecessary 
elements from structure, which means that we will 
build more economically in terms of material and 
money. Such acrobatic structure as a large span on 
small supports, merely for the sake of effect, made 
with expensive materials selected to create just this 
effect, seems to be unnatural and too artificial. 

Such structure becomes no more than just an- 
other form of ornamentation, replacing the elabo- 
rate decorativeness which modern architecture has 
struggled to eliminate. Thus, I feel that in struc- 
tural design, there should be a process of elimina- 
tion, down to the bare elements. 
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On “Cityscape and Landscape”’ 





VICTOR GRUEN 


Born in Austria in 1903 where he ac- 
quired his degree in Architecture. He 
is now a registered architect in nine of 
the United States. Specialist in the 
planning of regional shopping centers. 


I understand that the speeches to be held during 
this conference will be exceptional if, in no other 
way, by the fact that they will not be spoken at all. 
They will be distributed to the audience in neatly 
printed form the evening before the speaker’s per- 
sonal appearance. Thus, the usual actions evoked 
by a boring speech or a poor speaker; like coughing, 
biting one’s fingernails, and sneaking quietly out 
of the room, become superfluous and can be re- 
placed by passive resistance like not reading the 
script and going to the bar instead. 

What I have to say about cityscape and land- 
scape will have to do with the question of how to 
improve our environment in the framework of the 
mechanized and commercial world in which we live, 
facing the problem of practical action in a world 
of the automobile; it will not have to do with the 
ideal city as seen from the height of ivory towers 
inhabited by a highly improved human race. 

What I have to say and why I want to say it 
is evoked by my concern over today’s deterioration 
of the human environment and about our inability 
to enjoy the fruit of our toil because of man-made 
hindrances. 

And now, after I have unmaksed myself as a 
low brow, let the two or three who are still with 
me move closer to me and let’s talk things over with 
regard to “The Crossroads of the Arts” and “‘City- 
scape and Landscape.” 

It seems to me that we are facing something 
more complex than just oldfashioned crossroads, 
which pose the problem of going straight forward, 
to the left, to the right, or backwards. 

What we are facing is more reminiscent of a 
merging of a dozen freeways or super highways 
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with cloverleaves like tentacles of a giant octopus 
intertwined with each other and with all of the 
directional signs removed. The cloverleaves have 
the disturbing quality that, when you are entering 
a branch thinking it leads to the right, it winds up 
finally in the opposite direction; and another, with 
most inviting looking vistas, may wind up at a 
sign “End of Freeway.” We will have to keep our 
wits and our nerves together to make the right de- 
cision. 

Our trouble is that we have so many choices. 
Our trouble is that we have been freed of limita- 
tions, that we are informed of every event occur- 
ring on this earth within seconds, that we can be 
carried within hours from one end of a continent to 
the other, that our senses take in too much—more 
than our emotions and our brain can process. 

“Genuine, kosher, Hungarian goulash with Ital- 
ian spaghetti, dixie style, served with French bread, 
$1.15” announces a sign of a Californian roadside 
restaurant built in the shape of an atom bomb, run 
by a couple from Brooklyn who were formerly 
White Russians. Our speedy communications have 
brought them all together: White Russia, Brook- 
lyn, France, Italy, Israel, Hungary, California and 
combined them into one gigantic atomic goulash. 
Our superficial acquaintance with every foreign 
civilization does not increase enjoyment of life. 
Hungarian goulash may be good; kosher food may 
be good; Italian spaghetti may be good; but to- 
gether, they taste flat and uninteresting. 

We are swamped with an avalanche of new 
inventions, discoveries, machines and gadgets. ° 
Our outlook is blurred by daily papers, television, 
magazines. We are exposed to philosophy, art 
criticism, analytical psychology, nuclear fission, 
spiritualism. We are confronted with abstractiv- 
ism, non-objectivism, new realism, surrealism until 
we all feel as if we were swimming in the middle of 
that big pot of “genuine, kosher, Hungarian gou- 
lash, dixie style.” 

If we don’t want to get trapped, doubtful and 
actionless, at the commerging of the cloverleaves, 
we have to stop looking and‘ listening around and 
get on the road. Proceeding in accordance with 
such decision in the field of architecture, one soon 
finds oneself in the stream of creative action chal- 
lenged by limitations, restraining discipline and a 
multitude of problems. 

Architecture’s most urgent mission today is to 
convert chaos into order, change mechanization 
from a tyrant to a slave and thus make place for 
beauty where there is vulgarity and ugliness. 
Architecture today cannot concern itself only with 
that one particular set of structures which happen 
to stand upright and be hollow “buildings” in the 
conventional sense. It must concern itself with all 
man-made elements which form our environments, 
with roads and highways, with signs and posters, 
with outdoor spaces as created by structures, with 
cityscape and landscape. 

In talking about cityscape and landscape, I 
would like to define the terms as I use them: 

Cityscape obviously is a setting in which man- 
made structures are predominant 
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Landscape is an environment in which nature is 
predominant. 

Just as there are many kinds of landscapes— 
mountainous areas, tropical settings, desert lands 
—there are many types of cityscape. Usually we 
connect in our minds the term with an orderly pat- 
tern of substantial buildings, avenues, boulevards, 
filled with hustling people. 

The vast majority of cityscape looks completely 
different. Let me categorize the various species: 

There is technoscape—an environment shaped 
nearly excluisvely by the apparatus of technology 
in its respectable and less reputable forms. It is a 
cityscape dotted with oil wells, refineries, high volt- 
age lines, derricks, chimneys, conveyors, dump 
heaps, auto cemeteries. 

There is transportationscape—featuring the 
tinny surfaces of miles of cars on the concrete 
deserts of highways, freeways, expressways, park- 
ing lots, cloverleaves, tastefully trimmed with 
traffic signs, billboards, garlands of power lines and 
dangling wire. Transportationscape also includes 
vast arid lands of airplane runways and railroad 
yards. 

There is suburbscape—in all its manifestations 
from plush settlements of more or less historic man- 
sions to the parade grounds of the anonymous mass 
housing industry where dingbats are lined up for 
inspection. Suburbia with phony respectability and 
genuine boredom effectively isolated from the world 
by traffic jams. 

And there is the sub-cityscape—a category 
covering probably more acreage than all the others 
combined, a collection of the worst elements of 
cityscape, technoscape and transportationscape— 
the “red and green light district” of our major 
cities—the degrading facade of suburbia, the shame- 
ful introduction to our cities, the scourge of the 
metropolis. 

Sub-cityscape consists of elements which cling 
like leeches to all of our roads, accompanying them 
far out to where there was, once upon a time, some- 
thing called LANDSCAPE. SUB-CITYSCAPE — 
consisting of gas stations, shacks, shanties, car lots, 
posters, billboards, dump heaps, roadside stands, 
rubbish, dirt and trash. 

Sub-cityscape fills up the areas between cities 
and suburbs, between cities and towns, between 
cities and other cities. Sub-cityscapes spread their 
tentacles in all directions, overgrow regions, states 
and country. 

Sub-cityscape is the reason why city planning, 
before it has even had a chance to become effective 
in our times, is already obsolete and why it has to 
be replaced by regional planning. 

And now let’s consider the term LANDSCAPE 
a little more. There is a difference between it and 
NATURE as such. Landscape is nature with which 
man has made intimate contact—nature with hu- 
man habitations. Landscape is the rolling hills in 
Pennsylvania with farmhouses. Landscape is the 
mountain valleys in Tirol with toy villages strewn 
about. Landscape is a New England rural area 
with the slim finger of the church tower pointing up, 


with colorful houses clinging to a steep shore. 

Landscape is the successful marriage of nature 
and human endeavor, a surrounding in which man 
made and nature made elements cooperate to effect 
highest enjoyment. 

The technological age is not favorable for the 
creation of landscape and, for the time being, I am 
afraid we have to regard it as a historic relic to be 
preserved and protected wherever possible. 

Once upon a time the world was full of wonder- 
ful landscape and beautiful stretches of nature. At 
that time people complained because it was so hard 
to get to those places and one had to be satisfied 
with reading accounts of the courageous adven- 
turers who traveled on foot and on horse and on 
sailboat. 

Today we are nations on wheels. Today we can 
fly on the “installment plan’ anywhere in the 
world. Improved working conditions allow millions 
to buy cars. Forty-hour weeks have created the 
“week-end.” Paid vacations seem, to many, like 
the fulfillment of their longing for the enjoyment of 
landscape and nature. But the millions are betrayed 
and swindled out of their hard gained advantages. 

Hours of their free time are stolen by traffic 
jams. Their nerves are frayed by traffic risks, and 
when they finally reach the target of their dreams, 
the piece of landscape or nature, millions of others 
have been there first and taken the parking place 
and, even if one is finally found, the dream looks 
tainted with beer cans and trash, studded with the 
elements of the sub-cityscape. 

We have become a nation all ‘dressed up’ with 
no place to go. What is to be done? A long, hard 
and stubborn fight is ahead. 

The blitzkrieg of technology has taken'us by 
surprise. It has dented our spiritual and physical 
defenses. There may still be a chance to win if we 
fight with conviction and perseverance and humil- 
ity. There may be a chance if the creative people 
of this age crawl out of their miscellaneous ivory 
towers and wage battle on the level on which it 
counts, on the battleground of reality. 

We architects experience that the individual 
structures which we erect cannot obtain their full 
measure of effectiveness because their settings are 
unsympathetic. Only in the rarest cases are we 
lucky enough to find a setting which is in congruity 
with the structure. 

Disturbing, distasteful noises and ugly sur- 
roundings are the rule rather than the exception. 
Smog, poisonous fumes, traffic difficulties add to 
the discord. Our efforts to create tiny islands of 
order in the wild sea of anarchy are condemned to 
failure. Consider for a moment the pathetically 
small number of planned cityscapes created in this 
country in the 20th century. 

Rockefeller Center—a few colleges—maybe half 
a dozen residential projects—a few shopping centers 
—everything else which was built, good, bad or 
middling, is threatened with failure, not because 
of its own inadequacy, but because of the inade- 
quacy of its surroundings. 


a rocky coast with a fishing village, an Italian lake 
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Before the technological blitzkrieg, cityscape 
and landscape were neatly and clearly separated. 
In the middle ages it was most effectively done 
with fortified walls and moats. 

Cityscape has spilled over the walls, has spread 
out in the form of sub-cityscape and, in the midst 
of the dirty mire, float suburbia and the landscape 
waiting to be rescued. Our task today is to bring 
order on a steadily widening scale. We have to un- 
scramble the melee of flesh and machines, pedes- 
trians and automobiles, junk yards and homes. 
This is an herculean task. That it is not quite hope- 
less I would like to illustrate by the experience of 
my personal battle against the suburban commer- 
cial slum. 

Until a few years ago the only form of shopping 
facilities known in suburbia consisted of long rows 
of one story structures along the arterials connect- 
ing suburbs with the city core. These strip develop- 
ments still exist and, unfortunately, due to unwise 
zoning practice, still grow. The story of their 
growth sounds like a recipe for building success- 
fully commercial slums. 

Their original purpose—to serve suburban cus- 
tomers and to produce profit—is not fulfilled in the 
long run. Their customers must hunt for parking 
spaces, cross busy highways repeatedly, walk in 
dismal surroundings for long stretches. They offer 
poor shopping conditions and a drepressing shop- 
ping atmosphere. They do, however, succeed beau- 
tifully in the step by step deterioration of the sur- 
rounding residential areas by their appearance, 
their noise, their smells, their traffic congestion. 
Owners and tenants of surrounding residential 
areas move out, slums develop and, having driven 
its good customers away, the shopping strip slowly 
deteriorates, the stores move away, another mile 
out into the suburb, where they start planfully and 
effectively to ruin a new environment. Their va- 
cated buildings are taken over by secondhand 
stores, marginal operators, used car dealers and 
saloons and the commercial slum is completed. 

In these suburban store strips architectural ele- 
ments, if such ever have existed, are solidly covered 
by the ugly rash of blatant signs, blinking cascades 
of neon, paper streamers. The suburban store strip 
shows commercialism at its worst. 

Against this sorry backdrop, there appeared a 
few years ago a new building type—the planned, 
integrated shopping center. The importance of this 
event for 20th century architecture can, in my 
opinion, hardly be exaggerated. It is the first large 
scale, conscious planning effort made by the forces 
usually considered as upholders of rugged indi- 
vidualism. The planned shopping center furnishes 
the proof of the possibilities and of the effectiveness 
of self-imposed restraint and discipline. How far 
this self-discipline has been exercised has been illus- 
trated by one little detail of the largest of these 
planned shopping centers, Northland near Detroit. 
The huge branch department store of this center 
has, as its only identifying sign, 21% ‘inch high let- 
tering near the entrance doors. 

I would like to discuss with you in detail the 
main principles of shopping center design because 
I feel that they have significance for other elements 
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of our cityscape including our city cores. Here are 
the five most important ones: 

1. Creation of effectively separated spheres of 
activity: 

The sphere of access 

The sphere of car storage 

The sphere of service activities 

The sphere of selling 

The sphere of walking and relaxation 

2. Creation of opportunities for social, cultural, 
civic and recreational activities. 

8. Overall architectural planning as related to 
function, structure and esthetics. 

4. Encouragement of individualistic expression 
of commercial elements but subordinating 
these expressions to overall discipline by 
means of architectural coordination, sign 
control and a code of behavior concerning 
matters like show window stickers, opening 
hours, show window lighting, etc. 

5. Integration with the surrounding environ- 
ment in matters of traffic, usage, protection 
and esthetics. 

These principles have been more or less con- 
sciously and, with different degrees of success, ap- 
plied to about a dozen existing regional shopping 
centers in the nation. They are also used as the 
basis of about 40 large shopping centers now in the 
construction or advanced planning stage. The 
effect of this new phenomena on the American 
suburban scene is extremely interesting and grati- 
fying. 

Northland near Detroit, which has now been 
operating for more than a year, has, in the words 
of many residents, “‘changed our lives.”’ It has filled 
that great unanswered need of sprawling suburbia 
for a crystallization point. 

Visited by 50 million people in the first year of 
its existence, it has already become Detroit’s ‘‘fes- 
tival place” where all the important civic events, 
like Army Day, Fourth of July, Christmas and 
Easter and many others for which there is no place 
elsewhere, are celebrated. On such days, there is 
the atmosphere of a gay fiesta in the landscaped 
courts and malls. But all through the year, week 
days and holidays, thousands promenade, amble, 
gossip, sit around on garden benches, study out- 
door exhibits which at different times feature giant 
bombers, fashion shows, garden furniture, new car 
models and art. They participate in the events in 
the two auditoriums, in the community center and 
in Kiddyland; they lunch or dine in one of the 
dozen eating places; they have made it their club, 
their public park, the center of their social activi- 
ties. 

The residents of surrounding areas are well 
satisfied too. Instead of the feared deterioration 
usually connected with the appearance of commer- 
cial facilities, they experienced a pleasant surprise. 
None of the traffic spilled into the residential 
streets, there are no evil sights, no evil noises, no 


’ evil smells. Neither did they mind that, because of 


the vicinity of so many desirable facilities the de- 
mand for residential sites in the neighborhood 
grew and the value of their property rose consider- 
ably. 





























The 50 million people who came to Northland 
did one other thing also. They shopped—they did 
it with so much joy, intensity and gusto that the 
sales figures per one square foot of store area 
reached amounts unprecedented in suburban shop- 
ping facilities to date. 

That the merchants and developers are happy 
I am gathering partly from their smiles and partly 
from the fact that they have entrusted us with 
planning a second Detroit center of comparable 
size and character. 

The basic principles of Northland are applied 
to a number of other shopping centers but also, 
and maybe this is more significant, to other types 
of projects. 

In two suburban areas we are planning at pres- 
ent the construction of Recreational Health Cen- 
ters. Their concept is to combine, in one indigenous 
environment, related facilities like hospitals, clinics, 
laboratories, medical and dental offices, nurses’ 
homes, hotel accommodations for visitors of pat- 
ient, and the related commercial services like res- 
taurants, lunch rooms, cafeterias, pharmacists 
medical supply stores. Following the shopping cen- 
ter pattern, we create on the one hand separation 
between various usages and, on the other hand, 
combine the functions of all buildings of the same 
denomination, thus creating a common access road 
system, common parking areas, common heating 
and air conditioning services and common loading, 
deliveries, repair and maintenance areas. In the 
midst of the various buildings there will be outdoor 
* spaces reserved for pedestrians, richly landscaped, 
offering restfulness and creating another segment 
of 20th century cityscape. 

For two other cities we are planning suburban 
Regional Office Centers. We are employing for 
them the same principles as for the shopping and 
health centers. 

We are working on the extension of this prin- 
ciple of creating integrated nuclei for other clearly 
defined usages. We are planning home buildings 
and furnishing centers, research and laboratory 
centers, light industry centers. 

And, as we proceed with these various plans for 
many cities -of the nation, it seems to us that here 
wight be a weapon for a successful counter-attack 
in the technological blitzkrieg. If we use the weapon 
and if we can create large numbers of these cluster- 
like centers, we will be able to raze the tenantless 
strings of shanty towns along our roads and when 
the rubble is cleared away, we will plant trees and 
shrubs and grass and flowers where the suburban 
slums stood. We will gain space to widen strangled 
thoroughfares, space for picnic grounds, play- 
grounds, parks; we will get rid of wide stretches of 
sub-cityscape. 

And we are trying another move. We are trying 
to apply this process of making order by depart- 
mentalization and integrated planning to our exist- 
ing city cores. We are working on a number of re- 
planning projects for downtown areas of smaller 
cities and on one project for the rehabilitation of 
the down-town area of a city of 600,000. 

The mainspring of our design intention is the 
wish to create undisturbed and beautiful areas in 





which one can walk. The size of these areas is de- 
termined by human scale, by manageable walking 
distances; each such walking area, with its building, 
forms one super block. They serve various purposes, 
sometimes more than one. There will be a block for 
shopping, a block for offices and shopping, a block 
for civic activities, a block for hotels and offices. 
The blocks are interconnected by a spine-like prom- 
enade which, besides pleasant walkways, features 
some auxiliary means of motion like moving side- 
walks and small exhibition type electric buses. 

The blocks are surrounded by a car storage area 
which, depending on varying conditions, will take 
the form of garages, multiple deck parking, under- 
ground parking or surface parking. All service 
traffic moves on underground roads The car storage 
areas are looped by traffic access and circulatory 
roads from which feeder roads branch off toward 
the spine promenade between the individual blocks. 
Some of these feeder roads interconnect by dipping 
under the promenade. 

The traffic access and circulatory road system 
is integrated and connected with the roads of the 
outlying city portions and with the existing and 
projected expressway system. 

The measures for curing the ills of the business 
area would not be complete and effective without 
the rehabilitation of downtown residential areas. 
They have to be made desirable again for the mil- 
lions of Americans who today are involuntary 
suburbanites, for all those people who hate garden- 
ing and commuting, for all those people who would 
like to be near their offices and near the theaters 
and museums and libraries, but who cannot do so 
because living near downtown has become synony- 
mous with living in slums. 

Slum clearance is not good enough if it results 
in the replacement of old slums by brand new ones 
with better plumbing. We have to create new urban 
neighborhoods offering a variety of living units 
for all tastes and all pocketbooks, from low ‘cost 
housing to luxury apartments. 

Once the slums which choke the heart of.our 
cities are removed and replaced with highly desir- 
able living environments, new life blood will flow 
into the rebuilt city core, and with freeways and 
rapid transit transportation, inter-connecting the 
rejuvenated downtown area with healthy satellite 
towns, a new age of enjoyment of urban life may 
be born. 

You realize, of course, that these are big and 
costly plans, but there is in this country today an 
atmosphere extremely favorable to their implemen- 
tation. These plans are practical because they are 
firmly founded on our existing economic system. 
The suburban centers—shopping centers, health 
centers, office building centers, etc.—are profitable 
ventures and downtown rehabilitation is profitable 
too in the sense of saving tremendous real estate 
values from deterioration, in the sense of being the 
only means of staving off accelerated downfall and 
disaster: 

I am encouraged by the fact that during the 
last years architects and planners in many cities 
have actually received commissions for downtown 
master planning projects. I am encouraged by the 
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fact that rehabilitation has moved into the public 
limelight. I am encouraged by my personal experi- 
ence in the work with my friends and associates, 
Yamasaki and Stonorov, in connection with the 
downtown rehabilitation project in Detroit: Here. 
a citizens’ committee composed of bankers, mer- 
chants, automobile industry executives, union lead- 
ers, minority representatives, have not only put an 
amazing amount of work and energy but also a large 
amount of dollars into the venture of taking meas- 
ures to save downtown. 

For success on a grand scale, we will need more 
plans and energy and even money. We will need 
the legal weapons to fight the battle, we need more 
effective legislation for condemnation proceedings, 
we need new zoning laws, and we may need federal 
funds at least as guarantee for loans for urban and 
suburban rehabilitation. We need educational pro- 
grams for our architectural schools in which inte- 
grated planning is stressed, and we need the active 
help and cooperation of artists, designers and cre- 
ative men in all fields in order to win in the blitz- 
krieg of technology. 


HENRY-RUSSELL HITCHCOCK excerpt) 


Born 1903 in Boston, Mass. Harvard 
educated, professor and well known 
writer on architecture. 


. » . preservation is a delicate matter, particularly 
as it becomes involved with restoration, and is pre- 
sumably not on the agenda of this conference. We 
are more concerned here with the positive aspects 
of the creation of cityscape and with the directions 
that are being taken or should be taken in the third 
quarter of the 20th century. The isolated sky- 
scraper, the revival of the pedestrian precinct, the 
commercial nexus removed from the town center 
to the more or less open country, and the almost 
wholly unsolved problem of the suburban residen- 
tial development too dense to retain many of the 
values of the original natural setting and too diffuse 
to have any character recognizable as positive city- 
or townscape, are at least some of the topics around 
which a discussion such as this must center. And 
here among these mountains, in this little typically 
American townscape which has been preserved 
first by accident and then by intention, we see per- 
haps more clearly than in the metropolises the basic 
problems that the concepts of landscape and town- 
scape give rise to wher they are brought into con- 
junction. 

Landscape has obviously a different possible 


meaning that it has been given here. In addition 
to the macrocosmic landscape which is within 
man’s powers to modify but hardly to create, there 
is also the art of the garden, re-christened “land- 
scaping”’ in the 18th century when its canons be- 
came naturalistic, but in many periods including 
perhaps our own, dominated by architects and 
architectural considerations. The garden art has its 
place in cityscape but it is a minor one. Nonethe- 
less it is sad to see the extent to which what was 
for long an independent discipline has become sub- 
ordinated to the broader, if necessarily more amor- 
phous, concept of ‘‘planning.” In theory planners 
are to create our cityscapes of the present and the 
future, as also to exercise such control as can be 
exercised consciously over landscape in the macro- 
cosmic sense. But there is a sense in which all these 
matters of man’s relations to the settings provided 
by nature or built by himself are one, and I am not 
sure that the planners, even those who have had 
the good fortune to begin as architects, generally 
understand this. The complexities of planning are 
so enormous on the practical side and the consider- 
ations of physical amenities so important and diffi- 
cult to cope with that it is perhaps too much to ex- 
pect that the more purely visual considerations to 
which this paper has been very largely confined 
should receive the attention they require. What hap- 
pens to landscape in the broad sense and what 
happens to cities is so much the concern of everyone 
that it is well that it should be considered by many 
people who are only remotely concerned with the 


direct control of the situation. In the end it is the ° 


public who find the instruments among planners 
and architects—and also among builders and irri- 
gation experts and highway engineers—to give them 
what they deserve. Our cities and our landscapes 
are a sort of surrealist portrait of ourselves which 
we are all engaged in painting. When we relax our 
vigilance we deserve the horrors that ensue; when 
we have faith in the power of human control we 


_are at least on the road to positive achievements by 


which our day need not be ashamed to be measured 
against the achievements of other ages. 


ALBERT EIDE PARR (excerpt) 


Born in Bergen, Norway. Oceano- 
graphic expert and now a trustee of 
the American Museum of Natural 
History. 


The harmony of uniformity is easy to achieve. 
The cavemen had it in their caves at the dawn of 





man. Restricted by a harsh environment the Eski- 
mos still retain it in their beautiful igloos. But when 
we think of the urban and suburban communities 
of today it may be dangerous to have our thoughts 
dwell too much upon the simple problem of har- 
mony. It would seem more important to give our 
first attention to the purposes, means and methods 
that may give opportunity for the creation of an 
abundant diversity that will lead to a richer har- 
mony on a higher plane by the integration of 
natural growth. We always hear of the beautiful 
harmony of nature, but usually tend to forget that 
it is based upon a far greater diversity of forms— 
or of styles, if you wish—than the total range of 
all that designers and artists, good and bad, have 
ever attempted through the whole history of all 
human civilizations. 

Among the elements that contributed so much 
to the pleasing diversity of many of the older cities 
of the world were the symbolic ornamentations 
identifying the structures with their purposes, and 
the functional adaptation of buildings to specific 
needs, determined no less by the mental traits, 
traditions and habits of the various trades, crafts 
and professions, than by the mechanics of opera- 
tion. The house of the importer did not look like a 
retail outlet. A restaurant could not be mistaken 
for a bank. 

All the reasons given for adherence to uniform- 
ity,—multiple occupancy, uncertainty about future 
ownership and use, and competition in cramped 
quarters—have certain valid foundations in the 
contemporary situation. They are not simply in- 
vented excuses that can be brushed aside or easily 
overcome. They are true deterrents,—but are they 
universal deterrents? 

Conservative cautiousness has never produced 
greatness or enduring beauty. Nor has it ever served 
to create that sense of pride in a city which becomes 
an incentive for all to strive for originality, beauty 
and harmony, rejecting vulgarity and false imita- 
tions as unbecoming to the spirit and beauty of the 
community. Such pride in your city is strongly 
developed in the old world. The lack of it is often 
lamented in the metropolises of our own country. 
Perhaps there can be too much of it. There can 
certainly be too little. 

Public buildings generally perform unique fiunc- 
tions in the community, not duplicated in any form 
of private endeavor. Boldly designed to serve and 
to express their special purposes they can therefore 
set standards of architectural quality with the least 
possible danger of thereby also creating a pattern 
for slavish imitation. A strikingly distinctive court- 
house on the square will force the surrounding prop- 
erty owners to reappraise their own buildings or 
plans for future construction in order to maintain 
the prestige of their premises, but could scarcely 
lead the druggist to solve his problem by a minia- 
ture imitation of the hall of justice. This relative 
freedom from the danger of imitation can only be 
attained by good design that takes full advantage 
of the usually favorable location of public buildings, 
their size and their unique purpose. But even the 





















































best architecture cannot secure such freedom from 
plagiarism in private enterprise. 

If the planners of public and institutional build- 
ings were free to use their creative imagination to 
the limits of their ability, it would encourage the 
development of original designs in such multitude 
and variety, that there would be very little likeli- 
hood of having the choice of all of the innumerable 
separate communities fall within the same, or even 
within a narrow range of patterns. A distinctive 
selection of different dominant elements for each 
town and city would be logical to expect. The city- 
scapes gradually evolving by harmonious integra- 
tion around the dominant features would then also 
become distinctive, and each community would 
ultimately acquire an architectural character of its 
own on which the pride and affections of its mem- 
bers could focus, to the enrichment of our lives 
wherever we may travel and wherever we may make 
our homes. 





KOICHI ITO (excerpt) 


Japanese-born in 1900. Graduate of 
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Technical College. At present senior 
managing director of Nikken Sekki 
Komu Co., largest architect-engineer- 
ing firm in Japan. 


It was around 1600 that the growth of Japanese 
cities first appéared in history. They were estab- 
lished in the form of a castle-town, in which the city 
surrounded the castle of the provincial feudal 
governor. The buildings in these early towns were 
distributed in blocks according to their use pur- 
poses, and thus the centers of economy, commerce, 


. transportation and so forth were formed. The gov- 


erning factor in zoning these centers was their re- 
spective importance in relation with the daily life 
of feudal governors. In certain cities, buildings 
were zoned in a manner to reduce fire hazard to a 
minimum, for example, they concentrated black- 
smith shops in one block. Even such cases, how- 
ever, did not make any difference that buildings 
in those days were zoned to the best advantage of 
the governors. Streets in these cities were construct- 
ed in a chess-board pattern with apparent orderli- 
ness, but, unlike those in European cities, they did 
not serve organic functions. 

Thus, in spite of the fact that Japan has en- 
countered ample opportunity to completely re- 
model her old-fashioned cities as a result of, among 
other things, drastic destruction during World 
War II, no city planning (at least no official one) 
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has been worked out with substantial consideration 
for cityscape. However, a number of city plannings 
which laid stress on the streets of various sizes to 
attain more effective transportation were made and 
carried into construction. There are, of course, a 
few cities which have set up green belts along the 
water-side through fire preventive consideration, 
but they are not the offsprings of spiritual supports 
of citizens and, therefore, have failed to bear rich 
fruits. 

Lately, however, some cities have taken up 
positive policies to avail them of the scenic beauty 
of the waterside (as are seen in such cities as Okaya, 
Suwa and Miyazaki), and a number of cities have 
started to pay special attention to the color scheme 
of the buildings (as is seen in Okaya). Furthermore, 
a striving for the construction of incombustible 
cities, which is the most important problem in 
Japanese city planning, has been steadily accelerat- 
ing the increase of concrete buildings. 

Thus, it is felt that these recent developments 
will gradually add up to the opportunity to estab- 
lish a real concept of cityscape and its materializa- 
tion in Japan. However, it will take another 10 to 
20 years to elevate such:a tendency to the height 
of a “fundamental and social movement.” 


On “Education” 
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Born in Scotland in 1896. Studied 
physics at Cambridge. Mr. Whyte 
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physics and biophysics. He is an 
author and philosopher of science. 


As a student of natural philosophy it has been one 
of my interests to try to discover what is known, 
and what not known, regarding the basic design of 
nature. I propose to offer you a few thoughts on this 
topic, believing that they possess some relevance 
to the present discussions. 
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First a disclaimer. Science knows very little for 
certain about the fundamental design, the kind of 
unity which underlies all the diversity of natural 
phenomena. We can only be sure that we have 
identified the true form of this underlying unity 
when we can also account for all the differences 
that exist between one thing and another. But, to 
take one example, we do not yet understand the 
difference between an atom and an organism. We 
cannot specify the contrasted internal arrangements 
which give to each its characteristic properties. On 
such basic issues science is still ignorant, and it is 
important to recognize this fact. For it means that 
on fundamental matters there is no excuse for dog- 
matism. There is still ample scope for experiment, 
speculation, and discovery. All the current ortho- 
doxies must be wrong somewhere. 

This caution regarding what is already known 
may be balanced by a reassurance concerning what 
can be known. Science is not merely an endless 
progress from one approximation to another. The 
complexity of nature is in certain respects finite, 
and some discoveries are final. For example, around 
1880 it was proved that there exist precisely 230 
different possible types of crystal structure, and all 
of these are found in nature. That chapter of mathe- 
matical physics is closed; there we already possess 
absolute knowledge of one aspect of the design of 
nature. The point is that the design is not infinitely 
complex; there are simple aspects accessible to dis- 
covery, where final understanding can be attained. 
Crystals came first, probably because their ideal 
structures display perfect symmetry and are static. 
One day we may possess similar understanding of 
the necessary process structure of organisms, and 
then another chapter will be closed. 

But where are we in 1955? What can physics, 
for example, say, however tentatively, about the 
general design? Here one fact stands out. The doc- 
trine of atomism has been very successful. Material 
nature behaves as though it were made up of ulti- 
mate particles of finite magnitude, endowed with 
certain measureable properties. The physicists may 
therefore be inclined to say that the design of nature 
is the summation of the motions of all the ultimate 
particles, the stress being put on the properties of 
the single particles, which govern their movements. 
This is a clear idea, which has proved very power- 
ful. 

However it is a significant fact that while the 
particle physicist has been stressing the single ulti- 
mate constituents, exact scientists in many other 
branches have been increasingly concerned.with the 
collective properties of complex systems containing 
many entities, and have found themselves empha- 
sizing the importance of symmetry, structure, pat- 
tern, order, organization, form. Thus there are two 
poles in exact science, perhaps illustrated best by 
the extreme cases of random atomic motions and of 
absolute geometrical symmetry. Yet these extremes 
do not exhaust the design; they dominate current 
theories merely because science has learned how to 
deal with them first. 

For between these poles lies the vast realm 
where there is neither complete disorder nor perfect 











symmetry, but incomplete order, or a latent order 
seeking to develop. In this more complex realm 
order is obstructed by imperfections, asymmetries, 
contrasts, and tensions which seem to generate 
change and transformation. This is the world of 
real process, of developing order, of growth, of 
life, and of mind, to which the attention of scien- 
tists is now increasingly drawn . 

It is interesting to note that here the intuitive 
mind of the artist may have anticipated a develop- 
ment in exact science. For the dissonances and ten- 
sions of the painting and music of recent decades 
surely express the élan of asymmetry, the imper- 
fections, differences, and tensions which initiate 
the movement towards a more perfect and stable 
form. The classical ideal of a static perfection or 
harmony is being complemented by a deeper 
recognition of the real disharmonies which provoke 
change and growth. And traditional atomism, with 
its primary emphasis on the properties of the single 
particle, may have tended to hinder recognition of 
the formative process which characterizes systems 
as a whole. 


I need hardly say that this change of emphasis - 


from atomic to collective properties cannot be used 
to justify any social doctrine. But these ideas have 
a bearing on the philosophy of education. 

For several decades there has been this increas- 
ing awareness in many fields of intellectual and 
practical activity that the determining factor in 
any situation is a system of relations. The earlier 
traditional emphasis on the properties or inherent 
characteristics of single entities has faded, because 
it has been realised that the entity may display 
different characteristics in different situations. Thus 
it is often, if not always, the total structure of rela- 
tions which is decisive. This means that the laws 
which determine what happens may refer to sys- 
tems as a whole, not to the properties of single con- 
stituents. The design of nature may not be a sum- 
mation of individual movements but a changing 
pattern of partly ordered relationships. 

But this emphasis on complex systems treated 
as units remains a mere preference for a particular 
kind of method, empty of all constructive content, 
until some suggestion has been made regarding the 
specific laws that describe the behaviour of systems. 
For example we can ask what advantages, if any, 
can be gained from the assumption that form is a 
more fundamental concept than motion, and that 
certain classes of systems move towards states of 
higher form or symmetry, i.e. that a formative 
process is widespread in nature? And in this context 
I mean what advantages for philosophy, for the 
unity of knowledge, and therefore for education? 

One of the great needs in eduction is for a 
method of approach which brings the vast range of 
contemporary knowledge into some kind of order, 
so that the mind is not intimidated and confused. 
More particularly, we need a view of nature which 
gives the imagination its proper status, and so pro- 
motes its development. The standardization and 
mechanisation of life can only be compensated by a 
view which gives new authority to the individual 
imagination. Such a view would also throw light 





on the relations of scientific and aesthetic activity. 
I suggest that the idea of a formative process has 
something to offer here. 

In an age of science how can a balanced culture 
survive unless science recognizes the central role of 
the creative imagination both in the life of the in- 
dividual and in the history of the race? Human 
thought is not based on mere computation, as some 
apostles of the “electronic brain” seem to suggest. 
Thought is the ordering of experience, and science 
cannot recognize the supreme faculty of the human 
mind until it has paid more attention to ordering 
processes in the rest of nature. 

But if we accept, as a provisional working 
hypothesis, the idea that formative or ordering 
processes play a central part in the design of nature, 
then the human imagination acquires the power and 
dignity which are proper to it as the expression of 
a natural principle, for then every human being 
must in some degree share in this faculty. We have 
outgrown the question: Who designed the universe? 
But we can turn it round and ask instead: What 
general design must nature possess if the appear- 
ance in it of human minds is not to remain an arbi- 
trary mystery? The answer is simple: the root char- 
acter of all thought, its ordering property, must be 
shared by inanimate and animate nature. This 
working assumption, if it proves to be valid, can 
provide the kind of moral comfort, or organic re- 
assurance, which our age badly needs. 

Let us pursue this idea further, as an experiment 
in thought. In a universe of formative processes, 
what is the organism? A system in which these 
formative processes maintain, develop, and extend 
the pattern of the system. Biological organization 
is an arrangement such that all the components 
necessarily interact and cooperate so as to sustain 
and develop the general pattern, provided that the 
disturbances are not excessive. The task of struc- 
tural biology is to discover how this formative 
process works in detail. 

And what is man? Amongst other things, he is 
an organism endowed with a multiple organ, the 
brain, supported by the senses and the glands, in 
which the formative property of organic processes 
is applied to the memory records of experience. The 
brain orders its own records, and all mental pro- 
‘cesses express this basic activity. Art and science, 
philosophy and religion, engineering and medicine, 
indeed all cultural activities are based on the order- 
ing of experience and the exploitation of the result- 
ing design. 

But what attracts the attention of man and 
holds his interest? Surely those elements in the en- 


vironment where the ordering process has already . 


been at work. The more random and chaotic any- 
thing is, the less likely are we to notice it. On the 
other hand high order and elegance, unexpected 
symmetry, satisfactory organization draw the at- 
tention of our senses and hold the mind, even if our 
sophisticated twentieth-century minds appreciate a 
residual asymmetry which leaves some work still 
to be done! The elegant ordering may emerge in 
external nature or in our own unconscious mental 
processes; wherever it arises it seizes our attention, 















as external perception or imaginative intuition. 

The common source of aesthetic and scientific 
activity lies at this fundamental level. I deliberately 
avoid the misleading terms, ‘science’ and ‘art.’ 
Aesthetic spontaneous components and deliberate 
systematic components are both present in nearly 
all human activities. The artist requires training, 
skill, and knowledge. The scientist needs imagina- 
tion and a non-rational belief in the possibility of 
discovering simple laws. When we try to isolate two 
great realms of cultural activity and call them 
‘science’ and ‘art,’ we confuse many issues, by sug- 
gesting that the scientist only employs scientific 
methods and the artist only aesthetic. 

It has recently been suggested that there is 
no general distinction between man-made artistic 
forms and natural organic forms. This is misleading, 
for the activity of the human creative imagination 
is a highly differentiated form of the general order- 
ing processes of organic nature. The formative pro- 
cesses of the organism order the material constit- 
uents of the organism, while the ordering processes 
of the imagination order the brain records of the 
experience of the individual (that is, if we neglect 
the possibility of a collective unconscious). 

We still have to discover how it was that anthro- 
poid and human brains could evolve in a universe 
that once contained no life at all. Somehow the 
developing design of nature led to the human de- 
signer. 

That extraordinary fact has not yet been taken 
sufficiently seriously. For it implies that no scien- 
tific doctrine can claim general authority until it 
can show how a species capable of religion, aesthetic 

. and scientific activity, came into existence. Atomic 
physics remains tentative and restricted, and can- 
not claim all nature for its realm, until that has 
been done. The design of nature must be much 
subtler and richer than has yet been imagined. 

We may be on the eve of advance in exact 
science throwing light on all these problems. There 
has been no great advance for twenty-five years in 
basic physical principles, and the complexity of the 
present picture offers a magnificent challenge to the 
unifying mind. The current view is that physics 
proceeds by increasing abstraction and therefore 
becomes progressively more difficult. This interpre- 
tation may be wrong. My belief and hope is that 
through some enriched concept of form and forma- 
tive process, fundamental principles may acquire a 
new immediacy, clarity, and human meaning. 

We must be patient if we allow ourselves to 
dream of things to come. The movement of history 
is intensely dramatic, but very slow. Fifty years is 
an episode in the history of ideas or of design. Let 
me remind you that it is now that length of time 
since Sullivan wrote “Form follows function”. Per- 
haps it is now time that designers took a hint from 
the organism and showed how function develops 
form. So I end with a question put to this Confer- 
ence: “What articles can you produce which im- 
prove with use, like our own muscles’? That would 
be taking a hint from the design of organic nature. 


MICHAEL FARR (ezcerpt) 


Born in England and educated at 
Cambridge. At present is Editor of 
Design monthly magazine of England’s 
Council of Industrial Design. 


. . . the aims of design are those of education itself. 
Design should enlarge and enliven human intellect- 
ual and emotional experience; it should enable us to 
make more precise and more profound demands on 
our environment. And yet all this is but vain theory 
if design fails to become, at the same time, the un- 
disputed raison d’étre of both industry and com- 
merce. For, just as the numerical vastness of mod- 
ern society can, for the bulk of its needs, be served 
by no other form of design than that which may be 
mechanically reproduced in quantity, so must the 
manufacturer and his workers concentrate on design 
that earns them a living. We must face the fact 
that the commergial aspect of design is no less im- 
portant than its humane aspect. Today, unlike an 
eighteenth century civilization supporting crafts in 
small workshops, the commercial life and the hu- 
man life thrive together, or they do not thrive at all. 

. .. Although design will improve if its aims are 
clarified, it will only do so if its origins are analysed 
and understood. The origins as well as the aims of 
design must be held in mind at once. 

As Professor J. Z. Young points out in his book 
Doubt and Certainty in Science, “Improvement in 
communication leads to increasing accuracy, di- 
rectness and completeness of description.” Else- 
where in the book, speaking of the uncertainties 
that arise as scientists venture to talk in unaccus- 
tomed ways, he asserts that the “extension of com- 
munication is often the prelude to entire new dis- 
covery.” 

In these terms the creative element in design 
teamwork can be expressed. It is akin to the poet’s 
act of creation: the way in which he co-ordinates his 
thought to become speech or writing. On the point 
of utterance his ideas face reality, accept the limit- 
ations of language, and are formulated. So the de- 
sign idea grows or withers according to the effort 
made by each member of the team to communicate 
with the others. An original view introduced by one 
member disturbs the balance, becomes a fresh 
standpoint to be reached by his colleagues, each of 
whom is able to reject it, modify it or accept it 
according to his ability to communicate. If we 
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assume that better communication leads to im- 
proved design, then it is significant that in cases 
where the manufacturer himself has high design 
standards the products of his factory tend to ex- 
ploit and even surpass them. 

When it comes to communicating with others 
to solve a common problem, the executive econo- 
mist or the executive psychologist is just as inflex- 
ible in his outlook as the purely art-trained design- 
er. A unifying knowledge must be introduced to 


equip all participants with common ground for dis- ~ 


cussion and a common aim. 

It is doubtful if an investigation among design- 
ers, to find out what they know of the needs and 
preferences of their public, would be able to report 
anything more significant than the fact that they 
are members of the public themselves. They have 
families, own houses, ride in cars, and associate 
themselves with their fellow men in a thousand 
different ways. But they only know a little about 
the manner in which even their friends live, and 
probably nothing about those people who rank as 
purchasers of the products they design. How piti- 
fully inadequate are these unconscious attempts to 
feed market intelligence back to the designer! How 
can he satisfy people, let alone enhance their lives 
and widen their experience, when each product he 
designs is reproduced ten thousand times for plac- 
ing in ten thousand different homes he has never 
seen? 

While no country is prepared to admit that the 
shoddy and meretricious designs it produces reflect 
a shoddy and meretricious civilization, few move- 
ments are in being to prove their innocence. The 
most notable instance today is the Council of In- 
dustrial Design in Britain, set up by the govern- 
ment ten years ago to promote by all practicable 
means the improvement of design in the products 
of British industry. Its successes over the years can 
be traced to unceasing activity at all levels of in- 
dustry, the distributive trade, purchasing public 
and export market, through the media of confer- 
ences, national and local exhibitions, publications 
and teen-age education. In their own ways the 
Scandinavian design societies, the Werkbund, Rat 
fiir Formgebung in Germany, and others in Hol- 
land, Belgium, France and Switzerland are working 
upon complementary programmes toward the same 
end. The design exhibition just opened at Halsing- 
borg, Sweden, is striking proof of this. 

What can be done to encourage people to make 
more profound and more precise demands on the 
designer and so through him on the whole commer- 
cial system? Education? Yes, but where, and at 
what stage in development? The familiar cry for 
more use of design appreciation exercises at school 
has, as far as I am aware, hardly been answered in 
Europe; the recent experiments by Eames, Nelson 
and “zirard at Georgia University appear to be most 
prom‘ing. Yet education in the potentialities of 
design given at high schoul and university is the 
only practicable solution. 

Communication goes both ways. While there is 
patently a need to broaden industry’s experience 









of its public, there is also the necessity of indicating 
to all consumers the inherent possibilities of design 
in industry. 
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In the last: quarter century, and particularly in the 
last decade, great advances have been made in our 
knowledge of the nature of the human organism 
and how it learns. These new understandings, de- 
rived from laboratories, and as sound as we can 
hope for at any time in a changing and evolving 
world, call for great changes and great improve- 
ment in methods and outcomes in education. We 
can feel especially hopeful, because what is now 
known that is new supports the democratic ideal, 
and backs the concept of the dignity of the indi- 
vidual. 

The reluctance to accept the findings of science 
is a natural hazard for those who work in the study 
of human beings, and attempt to project meanings 
for modified human behavior. People cannot be 
changed as can wood or iron. Whereas a-factory 
method in the manufacture of goods can be changed 
overnight, it may take years to change the atti- 
tudes, beliefs, and methods of a person, so that 
different behavior will result. Indeed, no person can 
basically modi‘y his behavior until he sees himself 
in a revised role. It seems likely that this can be 
done only through experience. The spoken or writ- 
ten word is inadequate to the task. People seldom 
change basic behavior simply by being told that 
they should do so. 

‘I shall attempt here to set forth some relatively 
new discoveries in the area of perception. I choose 
this area because of the great importance of know- 
ing how perception functions, because it is the area 
I happen to have studied more than others, and 
because it is of such great importance. to artists, 
designers, and all others who would communicate. 

Perception is that which comes into conscious- 
ness when stimuli, principally light or sound, im- 
pinge upon the organism from the outside. There 
are, of course, some additions to this, but the above 
definition accounts for nearly all perception. It is 
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through the phenomenon of perception that we 
know anything at all about what is around us. It is 
a phenomenon because it does not take place in 
accordance with any mechanical device or set of 
rules. It hardly seems necessary to say anything 
about its obvious importance to learning. 

Learning is modification of the organism 
through experience in such manner and degree as to 
cause it to behave differently under proper circum- 
stances in the future. If there is no modification of 
behavior, there has been no learning, at least none 
of any significance. Learning thus depends upon 
perception, and there is no learning without it. 

Perhaps the most important fact revealed by 
recent studies in perception is that our perceptions 
come from us, not from our surroundings. The per- 
ceiver decides what an object is, and where it is. 
He makes it what he chooses to make it, and can 
make it, in the light of his unique experience and 
purpose. He can only perceive that which he has 
experience and purpose to perceive. 

Since what the learner learns is derived from his 
own unique experience and purpose, and his own 
interpretation of what impinges upon him from his 
externality, he creates a world of his own, which is 
not held in common with anyone else. Each indi- 
vidual is therefore the center of his own unique 
universe. He can share this universe with others 
through communication, but only in part; because 
those with whom he attempts to communicate must 
interpret what he offers in accordance with the re- 
ceiver’s own unique background. 

The fact that our perceptions come from us, not 
from our surroundings, is a reversal of long-held 
beliefs. In fact, it turns the universe around, so 
that now the organism which receives the stimulus 
becomes all-important in what results. It has im- 
plications not only for education but for every 
aspect of life. We teachers too often act as though 
we were starting fresh with the learner, ard as 
though all we have to do is tell him what we want 
him to know. How shall we tell a learner what a 
Russian is, or a capitalist, a labor leader, a Negro? 
It all depends on where he has been, what special 
brand of prejudice he harbors, what in the light of 
these pasts, he not only chooses to, but must, make 
of these symbols. 

The subjective nature of knowledge is something 
for the educator to conjure with. The philosophers 
have complicated the discussion of the nature of 
knowledge beyond all understanding by ordinary 
people. They have made it so complex that their 
ideas do not function in the daily lives of teachers 
and learners. Perhaps I am therefore justified in 
over-simplifying it. It will help us, I believe, if we 
define knowledge as what we know after we have 
learned. 

If knowledge is what we know after we have 
learned, then it comes after learning, not before 
learning. It is a product of learning, not a pre- 
condition to learning. It is an outcome of percep- 
tion, and is as unique and subjective as any other 
perception. 


On “‘Leisure”’ 





ROBERT C. OSBORN originally given as a talk 
illustrated with slides) 
Born in Oshkosh, Wis. in 1904 and a 
graduate of Yale, Mr. Osborn has 
lived and studied in Europe. He now 
lives in Salisbury, Conn. and con- 
tributes his inimitable drawings to , 
various publications and those adver- 
tisers discriminating enough to use 
his work. 


This discussion of Leisure will be in Neo-Freudian 
terms, more Neo- than Freudian, but I would like 
to pursue for a few minutes what, if anything, we 
can do about it. I do not intend to speak of the 
elaborately contrived leisure, predicated on serv- 
ants, of the complete fleeing of responsibilities to 
pick up shells. Too few of us can achieve this de- 
gree of composure. Rather, let us consider a per- 
fectly attainable leisure—the picnic, the two hours 
in the evening, the luncheon with wine, the non- 
frenetic weekend, the quiet moments which can be 
had. Or this do-it-yourself portrait (slide of rushing 
man!) of most of us. Note the killing pace which I 
suspect is determined to a considerable degree by 
what speeds are efficient for machines rather than 
what speeds suit our bodies and our instincts! 

Once out of the ruck, we proceed to show off, 
we head committees, we expand, we acquire more 
and more material objects (which contain the seeds 
of death as far as Leisure is concerned) and pres- 
ently through our hands run the unfelt sands and 
that at the very age when we should be orienting 
ourselves ever more surely in relation to the inner 
and the outer world. How do we get ourselves into 
this strange predicament? We are driven .. . by 
unger, Sex, Ghost-fear and Vanity . . . they all 
play their crowding parts. 

Let’s take sex—for fun. It rears its ugly head 
and then you rear family, which promptly presents 
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the economic problem. Leisure, that wonderful 
carefree (also callow) sort of Leisure is lost. The 
Squeeze is on! If we escape this sort of pinch, we 
create for ourselves more subtle and exquisite 
economic worries. “Isn’t the stock market acting 
funny-like?” “What of the children’s education?” 
“Is that insurance enough?” The dream world of 
finance! Little by little, to cope with these eco- 
nomic fantasies and facts . . . we find ourselves on 
“the team.” We deal with Presidents and their tir- 
ing messages of Courage and Confidence. Some of 
us even find ourselves in Sales Conferences. Most 
of us dissipate a certain amount of energy in petty 
conflicts. The pressures build up . . . and so do the 
impaling details, innumerable, unending, Leisure- 
destroying, time-nibbling details! One is clearly in 
the Rat Race. . . but isn’t getting anywhere... 
in fact, is destroyed by it—completely! Certainly 
one’s psyche is. And I would point out in passing 
that because so much of contemporary man’s eco- 
nomic efforts are so untrue and unfaithful to every- 
thing except his pocket book, he suffers from a 
whole set of anxieties and fears, bred, I would sug- 
gest, because the culture which he is producing as 
he gains his livelihood is not convincing to his soul 
and therefore leaves him unconfident rather than 
sure, suspicious rather than generous, unable to 
utilize his truly great or individual qualities. He is 
left, at the end of each day, still on the-hook... 
hardly prepared to enjoy or use his leisure. 

The obvious solution, of course, is a good stiff 
drink—and an ever-increasing amount of leisure is 
devoted to the absorption of alcohol. It would be 
idle to deprecate it seriously, for mankind has de- 
voted a lot of time to stamping on, squeezing, 
pinching, stewing every known fruit and vegetable 
and grain he could lay his hands on because he likes 
alcohol . . . and the encouraging thought that a sort 
of Nirvana lies only three martinis away. But... 
when the very relations which I assume we are all 
searching for, cannot be remembered the next day 
because of certain mechanical difficulties, (see 
HANGOVER for details!) then the process is worse 
than useless and creates new hindrances to what 
should be the most delightful and the most pro- 
foundly revealing hours of our lives. How then is 
man to achieve Leisure and how use it? 

If we are to have any Leisure—which I take 
to be merely a surcease from prescribed labors— 
we must set limits to our effort. This is the crux 
of the matter! And to do this requires some truly 
adult decisions and no fudging or blurring of the 
outlines! There are those who are afraid to stop... 
and then, there are the rest of us . . . trying to 
extricate ourselves from the overheated jungle, try- 
ing to get the vines off our backs and finally off 
our ankles, grateful that the viper passed us by, 
amazed at the greens, horrified by the dankness, 
hoping to get to the daylight . . . knowing that it 
won’t just happen that we get there. 

We must decide what are the things we want. 
I won’t dwell on the joys of leisure, for we all know 
them, with their enriching, ordering, revealing ex- 
Periences, composed at their best of simple, valid 
ingredients . . . the conversation with friends, the 





walk before breakfast, the contemplation ‘of the 
narcissus petal . . . even the more obvious of joys, 
sex. One of the profoundly revealing experiences, 
a sort of Fourth of July ignited revelation of the 
magnificence of Life—of its beauty, its pulse. I re- 
peat, a superb clarification and summarizing of 
Reality. This comes highly recommended. Even 
Parents Magazine gives this a seal of approval. 

Let us consider for a moment: humor, which, 
like Tragedy, has an equally imposing logic to it. 
I’m always impressed that the men who grasp 
humor, who are funny, who know that the comic 
impulse is basically poetic, that it is radiant, orgi- 
astic and rhapsodic, also seem to grasp with far 
greater ease the often horrid essentials of the most 
serious situations. 

For some, the religious experience . . . for those 
who can quietly pursue with honest belief the vari- 
ous masters of the mystical experience. 

Music . . . and not played as cluttering “back- 
ground” music to some nervous party . . . but 
really listened to, with Louis Armstrong searching 
out his own particular Reality. Mr. Bartok, and 
I wouldn’t even attempt to define his effect—so I 
leave it to our 5 year old boy to draw this slide— 
had an almost terrifying insight into brand new 
mysteries. How else the violins played with razor 
blades? Or, the purifying force of a man like Casals, 
breathing with such ease and compounded grace! 

Fishing—in the Spring in the clear water and 
beneath the clearer sky, when you'd all but forgot- 
ten the power of Spring and its all-pervading fra- 
grance—and again, the dusk and the White Miller 
landing softly on the black water. 

Motoring. Let us pause for a moment to con- 
sider the automatic actions—the driving of a car; 
the shovelling on of coal; the raking up of leaves— 
the nearly automatic actions which actually permit 
in the midst of our hectic pursuits sufficient calm 
to encourage all sorts of new thoughts and feelings 
which emerge about as asparagus stalks emerge . . . 
unexpectedly. 

Moonlight . . . really looked at—and one has to 
go and see it—its quiet and logic—it can’t be 


_ glanced at through the window. You actually have 


to walk through it, or sit beneath a tree. 

Then the endless realm of reading—the prompt 
revelations of any convincing writer—E. M. For- 
ster, checked against one’s own endless experiences. 
The sea from the ship, the sifting night from the 
homeward hill, the harrow in the loam, the boys’ 
crystal brought into lunch, the bumblebee, the Big 
Dipper passed evenly across the skier’s sky. I lump 
all of these together because any one of them will 
reveal the other. 

Why explore these things? Why seek with our 
eyes? Why employ our leisure to learn rather than 
to forget? Why analyse ourselves? Why try to 
understand man, beset as he is by the most de- 
structive sort of world-wide suspicion? Or, the 
strange, intangible shadow of the fall-out. Because 
if we do not come to understand man better we 
will speak as faceless men. We will hoist the sense- 
less, angelic butterflies to the top of the circus *ent 
where they will flap without conviction. We will 
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continue to squirt out a culture of meaningless, 
minted, pink paste which is ultimately convincing 
to no one and by its very presence confusing to 
every one. 

For only the understanding heart, possessed of 
a psychic unity, can comprehend the infinite possi- 
bilities of Reality and being confident can under- 
stand the hearts of other men and speak to them in 
turn with trust and clarity. This in our Leisure we 
can learn. 


GEORGE D. CULLER 


Director of the Akron Art Institute. 


I understand the term leisure in our present context 
to indicate those waking hours other than the ones 
spent in a remunerative occupation or other neces- 
sary practical activity. I believe the thesis is that 
some of us have a certain amount of such time now, 
and that more of us will have more of it in the 
future. This increasing amount of time not com- 


manded by immediate practical necessity is sup- 
posed to come to us as one result of technological 
developments which will make possible shorter 
hours of labor. 

The first response of a world saddled from time 
immemorial with the curse of Adam will be “Hot 
Dog!’”’ or “‘the school’s out” reaction. More sober 
second thought may cause many men to wonder 
whether they can stand to spend that much time 
with the missus. From this to the grave concern of 
the sociologist requires only the elaboration of 
scholarly treatment. Concern about increased lei- 
sure time centers actually not so much on leisure 
as such as on its increase, a concept suggesting a 
change in the way people will live. 

The problem then is focused on people—living, 
thinking, desiring human beings—and it is of the 
nature of people that we must inquire, and society 
is people—human beings relating to each other, 
affecting each other in indescribably complex ways 
—a thing as organic in nature as dynamic in action 
as are the human beings who compose it. 

It is essential to our discussion for us to compre- 
hend that people in relationship constitute a force 
—probably the greatest force existing in the world 
today. No power in nature, no fission of unstable 
matter can equal in devastating force the explosive 
capacity of unleashed human passion. It is well to 
remember, when we talk in facile terms of changes 
in the social structure that we are dealing not with 
the simple rearrangement of stable elements but 


with the casting of active focus into situations with 
results that may be difficult to foresee. 

Certain simple essential facts about these active 
forces—human beings—should be restated. Man is 
a thinking being, but not only a thinking being. 
He operates under the pressure of drives of which 
he himself is largely unconscious. He is a creature of 
imagery. He conceives in symbols. He is capable of 
invention, of the construction of original concepts, 
but is not original very much, or very often. For 
the great part of his action he relies upon. the ac- 
cumulated knowledge and wisdom of his race or 
culture. He is sustained in his conduct by customs, 
tradition, slowly formulated ethical and moral 
codes. He finds reassurance among his fellow men 
in their shared inheritance of common cultural 
traits. And this brings us back to the problem of . 
change. 

Hayawaka has advised us to make our general- 
izations unique with vivid and concrete examples. 
My generalization is this: change exists in society 
because society is a dynamic—or perhaps better 
an organic—thing. No relationship of human be- 
ings can be unchanging. The critical problem is the 
rate of change, and I think I can make the nature 
of this problem clear by a comparison to our ex- 
periences with the speed of an automobile. To pro- 
ceed at a crawling pace induces boredom. Travel 
at a reasonable speed we find comfortable. As our 
speed increases we experience a growing sense of 
excitement, and then suddenly at some indefinable 
point, fear—and looming up as a possible ultimate, 
annihilation. How fast—in societal change—is it 
comfortable, or safe—to go? To carry the parallel 
one step further it should be stated that in society, 
as on the highway, we are to an extent able to 
adapt to, and be comfortable with, some increase 
in rate of speed, and the pace that frightened grand- 
ma will bore her youngest grandchild. 

The argument for slow and carefully considered 
change has been excellently-stated in Russell Kirk’s 
The Conservative Mind. In a society which adapts 
its traditions carefully to slowly changing circum- 
stances, the individual is confident, assured, ad- 
justed to the world in which he finds himself. If the 
traditions of such a society include a respect for 
the dignity and uniqueness of the human being he 
may find not just freedom from fear but the founda- 
tion on which to build a positive expression of his 
own unique humanity. 

But no one can realistically be a conservative 
now. To do so is to state a wish for a condition 
contrary to fact. The great conservative Edmund 
Burke lived on the threshold of an age which has 
seen the accelerated impact of the new upon society. 
Material and ideological changes, technological 
changes of startling magnitude have repeatedly 
rocked man’s system of relationships, and sent 
society scrambling to pick up the pieces and hur- 
riedly knock them together into some kind of work- 
able structure. We have as yet found no method 
whereby the rate at which these changes come 
upon us may be controlled, nor can we feel assured 
of any ethical or moral justification for such control. 
Direct action, as when the advent of industrializa- 





tion was resisted by the workers in England, has 
always proved futile, and more recent attempts to 
“impede progress” have fared no better. Change is 
our environment; we must learn how to grow flex- 
ibly and creatively in relation to it. This is perhaps 
the greatest design challenge of all time, a gigantic 
problem of organic and evolutionary design, work- 
ing from within and close to the subject, of great 
speed, under tremendous pressure, and with un- 
imaginable penalties for failure. 

To return to the specific subject; we will in all 
likelihood experience a social change involving a 
readjustment in the relationship of “engaged” and 
“free” time. Is this so bad? It is almost fatally easy 
to say more time off—let ’em play golf. They can 
also—according to individual preference—read 
novels, eat chocolate, take up hobbies, visit the 
relatives or raise beagles. They can relax. They 
can play. 

Men, in this country particularly, like to speak 
of everything as a game, profess a great fondness 
for sports, and sigh for more time in which to have 
fun. But in spite of the folklore so created, man is 
not a playful animal. He loses the natural play 
instinct which children have sometime during adol- 
escence (except for a few retarded cases most usu- 
ally seen at conventions). 

The adult human being is fundamentally a seri- 
ous person, concerned to understand his own nature 
and the meaning and purpose of his existence, 
anxious to exert his capacities and fulfil some worth- 
while human destiny. This may sound a little pon- 
derous, but it is, I think, essentially true. 

In addition to this general tendency in man, we 
have, especially in this country, developed strong 
social directives relative to work. We are condition- 
ed to feel that we should accomplish productive 
work, aimed at the satisfaction of practical human 
needs, and most individuals reared in our society 
react to enforced idleness with strong feelings of 
guilt. The deteriorating effects of idleness due to 
prolonged unemployment or for some other reason 
have beer! the subjects of novels and plays. In 
addition, unfortunately perhaps, it has been usual 
in our society to interpret productive work in terms 
of making money. One earns a living, provides for 
a family, becomes wealthy, and success—that is 
the fulfillment of requirements instilled in the indi- 
vidual by social conditioning—is judged in these 
terms. 

For a society to be healthy the values cherished 
by that society must be met with a fair degree of 
success. And if the specific of gainful employment 
is to play a smaller part in the future, other impor- 
tant objectives for man’s endeavor must be created 
to fill the large area now occupied by our great pre- 
occupation with that work which produces material 
things or services for practical and immediate hu- 
man needs. 

Let me point out quickly that these new goals, 
these new preoccupations, cannot be bogus or 
“pretend” objectives. People can under certain 
conditions and for short periods, feel a driving need 
to lower their golf score, but the difference between 
an 89 and a 76 will not provide a way of life. If 


there is to be a reorientation of goals (and there 
must be because man must be active to some pur- 
pose) these goals must be valid and lead to the 
solution of real problems. 

Further, such new objectives cannot simply be 
contrived and dictated to a passive population. 
People do not just do what they are told, the evi- 
dence of contemporary advertising to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Pareto has shown us very clearly 
the difficulties of designing in human material, and 
in our social thinking, perhaps because of the me- 
chanical nature of much of our experience, we fall 
too readily into the error of thinking of society as a 
machine, of which a new model may be constructed 
at will. Rather we have the more difficult task, 
similar to that of the botanist, of altering a living 
form without violation of its organic nature. New 
and richer purposes for the employment of the vital 
forces of human beings must be induced from the 
deep and abiding sentiments, the basic psycholog- 
ical needs of man. 

Having reached this point I can only confess 
that I do not know how this is to be done. I do not 
have a blueprint of these purposes, nor can I say 
what those of us who are concerned with design 
should do about this problem. I certainly do not 
have the brass to say “Here, you are designers, 
this is a design problem, here at hand is your ma- 
terial, go to work.” Wood, metal and plastics are 
materials sufficiently difficult to work with; the 
intractibility of human material confounds the 
imagination. And besides the problem belongs to 
everyone, and can be met in a constructive way 
only by the willing contribution of many minds. 

But I think one suggestion can be found in the 
artist himself, using the term artist in its broad 
creative sense. For through the several centuries 
which have witnessed the rise of materialism as a 
way of life in the western world, we have retained 
in the persons who have worked in philosophy and 
art and religion, and in pure science, a kind of 
minority report embodying another directive, the 
concept of search, and the fulfillment of the indi- 
vidual through, in one form or another, the sym- 
bolic comprehension of experience. In these areas 
no man feels his time is wasted because he is not 
engaged in work directed toward the satisfaction 
of utilitarian needs. The man engaged in a ritual 
act cannot be said to be working in the way this 
word is commonly defined, but what he is doing is 
not play. The preoccupation of the artist is often 
regarded lightly by the man in the street, but in 
times of stress he with his fellows will find it impor- 
tant to save the finest objects of the artist’s labor. 


For we have still, somewhere in our culture, the . 


realization that these symbol complexes, designed 
to explain the nature of man and his place in the 
larger scheme, whether expressed in religious or 
philosophical, scientific or artistic terms, have abid- 
ing importance. 

I have known, as you have, artists, designers 
who worked at gainful employment in another 
field so that they could, so to speak, give them- 
selves a fellowship in order to carry on what they 
would call their “real work” in what I suppose we 
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must call their “‘spare time.’’ No such person ever 
felt a sense of guilt about this use of his time off. 
This leads me to believe that the first step in adjust- 
ing our society to meet constructively the challenge 
of increased leisure time is to break down the con- 
vention which states that man’s gainful employ- 
ment is his ‘“‘work.”’ Our thinking must be expanded 
to conceive a new directive which makes any activ- 
ity which leads toward the realization of human 
potential valid and important. As it now stands a 
man will work at his business, but will confess that 
he has been “playing around with the theory of 
music” because he “happens to be interested.” 
But the work he does to make of himself a complete 
human being must now be placed on a par with the 
work he does to provide for himself a living. He 
must have the dignity and prestige that comes from 
the sanction of society. In the same way the unpaid 
work he does for others or for the community must 
. be recognized as a contribution as worthy of ac- 
claim as his success in building up a business. 

I think in the establishment of this new direc- 
tive the artist and other creative individuals must 
lead the way, at least by example, and the continu- 
ing affirmation of the importance and worth of de- 
veloping human capacities, in whatever form they 
may be found. I hope the day will come when all 
artists are well paid, but the fact of payment does 
not contradict the thesis, for the artist’s interest— 
his preoccupation operates independently of pay- 
ment. And I have never known any real artist who 
had a leisure time problem. 

I think it is obvious that in this work there is 
also an important task for organizations concerned 
with art education, and for all institutions concern- 
ed with liberal education. Many of the things that 
we have been doing in these institutions we should 
cease to do, for we have too often fallen into the 
trap of accepting the slight valuation of the man in 
the street. The “hobby” concept of amateur paint- 
ing is a typical, and glaring example. The search 
for non-utilitarian truth must be reaffirmed as a 
legitimate activity of everyone, through the means 
best suited to his ability and interest. 

The problem restated in its essentials is the 
establishment of values which will justify man’s 
existence under the changed conditions of life 
which we now anticipate. When we then speak of 
the equal validity of remunerative and nonremu- 
nerative work, it seems to me that we are speaking 
of the attainments of cultural maturity, where we 
are now, at best, in a state of cultural adolescence. 
Here also it seems to me designers can contribute. 

Every item of industrial or advertising design 
. is as much a sociological symbol as it is a func- 
tional object: The block-long Cadillac convertible 
complete with beautiful blond is a dream of im- 
maturity, and differs from the drawing to be found 
in high school note books only in the deftness of 
its presentation. The boy who adorns his car with 
foxtails creates an adolescent symbol, but he did 
not originate but only completed the concept— 
the car was asking for it. 

Our designs can become the symbols of a new 


maturity, reflect a reorientation of values. I am 
aware of the practical problems that designers face, 
but we must have goals to shoot at, and reasons for 
those goals. Mature design would be of immeasur- 
able value in the induction of a better society. 
Somehow man must be made anxious to com- 
plete arid perfect himself, and assist in the comple- 
tion of others. There is historical precedent for the 


setting of goals concerned with factors other than 


the satisfaction of material needs. In the 18th cen- 
tury the English gentleman, guided by his code and 
motivated by certain well formulated ideals, saw 
it his business to be an English gentleman. He de- 
voted himself to the perfection of certain skills, 
qualities of character; habits of mind which were 
required of him. He did little work, but was not 
idle. Time has passed him by, but society is fully 
capable now of drawing up the specifications for a 
human being, in the terms of today and tomorrow, 
that will challenge the best efforts of any of us. 
And this, it seems to me, is what must be done. 


BERNARD S. BENSON (excerpt) 


Born in England in 1922 and came to 
the U. S. A. in 1946. His company 
builds a wide range of automatic data 
handling machines and is well known 
for its advanced designs. 


. . . in our civilization we have a tendency to seek 
new and greater sensations at an ever-increasing 
rate, and an activity or an event tends to be evalu- 
ated by its “est” factor. It has to be the biggest 
or the smallest or the loudest or the fastest or the 
brightest of anything yet done in order that we 
should not become unhappy for lack of progress. 
Music in the home, walks down a country lane, 
fireside talks have all become somewhat of a lost art. 

With the advent of automation it is not hard to 
imagine a system evolving as follows. The work of 
ten is done by one and the one works to support the 
other nine in questionable leisure. These other nine 
are attached to nine sensation-producing television 
sets and are allowed to “wear out” by a natural 
process of living, at the end they are junked. 

It may well turn out that it takes as long to 


train people to convert leisure into happiness as it 


does to complete many of the development facets 
of automation, that is to say about twenty years. 
If this is so, then the problem is with us today. 

Automation and the arts are natural marriage 
partners which can produce happy children, but 
the marriage will not happen by accident. 
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previous page: Herbert Bayer’s 
studio on Red Mountain, Aspen, 
Colorado. 


above: personal bookplate. 


right: Herbert Bayer and compan- 
ion at work on the Container Cor- 
porations’ WORLD GEO-GRAPHIC 
ATLAS. 








We asked Egbert Jacobson, a long time associate 
of Herbert Bayer’s to tell us what he thought was 
“vital to a complete understanding of Mr. Bayer’s 
work.” His brief and interesting answer follows. 

“T would say it is his decision taken a long 
time ago to seek his artistic sustenance in nature. 
His lifelong work and his choice of a permanent 
home in Aspen, Colorado, seem to be ample evi- 
dence of this. If there is another explanation for 
his success, it is the consistency of his effort to 
communicate by way of images invented out of his 
vital awareness of his times and technology. 

“Perhaps it is because Bayer took to skiing 
naturally at an early age that he has been at home 
ever since in high altitudes. Year after year he has 
explored new peaks of graphic expression, as de- 
signer and as painter. His capacity for discovering 
the essence of a situation, of analyzing a problem 
and expressing or inventing an intrinsic solution 
has been demonstrated in his alphabets, in his 
advertising, in his graphic designs and in his archi- 
tectural work. He thinks straight and acts accord- 
ingly with an abiding integrity. This leads to an 
astonishing variety of techniques. And because each 
problem begins with a new set of conditions, he 
never repeats himself. 

“His pencil layouts for the printed page are 
detailed with a meticulous care which indicates his 
sure knowledge of type, engraving and printing. 
His paintings and the studies for them are proof 
of a thorough knowledge of the application of pig- 
ment to canvas. His architectural drawings reveal 
his sound understanding of construction and ma- 
terials. Whatever has come from Bayer’s studio 
has influenced and stimulated others. 

“Herbert Bayer’s creative ability , his impeccable 
taste and great technical skills are the expressions 


ance and daring in whatever he undertakes to do.” 





of a man well prepared to think and act with assur- — 
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Page from one of Bayer’s childhood Ger- 


man Schoolbook showing how (at least in . S/ 4, ; a a 
this one case) an early influence helped MLITSH f@ WW facies van factiyart, 
shape his later work and his unexpected 7 a acs aes a Pg 
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Illustration on opposite page is from an i . 


exhibition booklet called ‘“‘Das Wunder 
Der Lebens’’ done in Berlin in 1935. 
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Scheme for the construction of the letter 
“ ” 


a’”’ from the type face designed by Bayer 
for Berthold. 
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DieWelt der Sinne, desSehens and Hérens, 
des Schmeckens, Riechens und Pi 

wird in Gromodelien erliutert, die un- 
gebeure Kraftleistung der einzelnen Or- 
gane wird in monamentalen Hildern groB- 
artiger findringlichkeit gestaltet. Mao 
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Two book jackets. Below: Done in 1951, 
almost 25 years after Bayer had left the 
Bauhaus. This jacket gives a ‘‘Bauhaus 
feeling’ and its synthesis of modern art 
movements, but in a thoroughly contempo- 
rary manner. This book cover was done 
for the Museum of Modern Art. 


bauhaus 
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left top: Sgraffito mural on 
wall of the Seminar Building 
of the Aspen Institute of Hu- 
manistic Studies. Done in 
1953 the mural measures 
10! 226" 8". 


bottom left: Oil on canvas 
mural (7’ x 20’). Called “‘Ver- 
dure’ it was painted in 1949 
for the new Commons Build- 
ing at Harvard University. 


right: A wooden totem pole 
outside of Bayer’s mountain 
top studio in Aspen. This 
evolved from a woodworking 
idea of James Prestini’s and 
was made from a 6" x 6" fir 
post cut twice lengthwise. 
The four pieces thus obtained 
were turned inside and out 
and placed together. 








below: A three dimensional outdoor sign 
for DIE NEUE LINIE magazine. This de- 
sign done in Berlin in 1932 is a good exr- 
ample of Bayer’s technical inventiveness 
and application. 














above: Linen cover for Jose Gironella’s THE CYPRESSES 
BELIEVE IN GOD. This is a two volume bored novel 
published by Alfred A. Knopf. 
top right: A cover done this year for IDEA, a Japanese 


Graphic Arts magazine. 


right: DOMUS, published in Italy and one of the finest 
magazines in Europe, used this Bayer cover recently. 














above: Cover design for booklet on “Elec- 
tronics” issued by General Electric in 


1942. 


right: Four bird houses designed by Bayer 
for his garden in Aspen, Colorado. 





Floor plan for one of the conference rooms 
at Aspen, Colorado designed by Bayer and 
Fritz Benedict in 1953. 
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The following article devoted to the 
World Geo-Graphic Atlas 7s an in- 
tegral part of the Herbert Bayer 
story. On this page, just as he wrote 
it—lower case and all—Mr. Bayer 
explains his approach to what was 
at the time “‘a new and fresh prob- 
lem in design.” 


my position as non scientist: 


not being a scientist and only an amateur geog. 
rapher i felt heavy responsibilities all through the 
process of making the book. i thought to be in a 
precarious position in assuming editorship for this 
project. it was at the beginning my plan to ask 
scientists of the various disciplines, that should be 
represented, to contribute the facts. the first at- 
tempt in this direction taught me that it could not 
be done this way. i did not get the information ina 
usuable form, nor did i get those facts which j 
thought were the most important ones within the 
frame of the book, nor were the illustrations useable 
as they were. i realize that i as a designer had a 
different vision of this project, that my ideas, after 
i had made the first dummy book, were clear, that 
the selection of material had to follow this outline, 
that it had to be selected, written and designed for 
the particular purpose. the first experience told me, 
that even if i would get scientific contributors to 
give me what i wanted, it still had to be reedited, 
rewritten and redesigned. it would also have to be 
checked and crosschecked with information coming 
from other sources as not to contradict other parts 
of the book. (and as it may be known, no facts or 
figures ever match.) in short, the information was 
not available in the form in which i needed it. 
therefore, i had to do most of the research myself. 
it was a good adult education, but it was a huge 


amount of work, search, reading, checking, carry- } 


ing together and making or remaking out of the 
obtained building stones. only for the pages of 
astronomy and cosmogony did i receive what i 
needed. 

i used all kinds of science sources, but they had to 
be put into shape to be consistent with the idea 
and design of this book. the fact that such a book 
has, i believe, never been made, seems to tell that 
a scientist would not think in terms in which i 
worked. this atlas is the concept of a ‘‘visualist,” 
based on the urge to make accessible and palatable 
such knowledge as otherwise can only be obtained 
by tedious research from unimaginative textbooks, 
specialized papers and journals. publishers of at- 
lases have perhaps not attempted such a book, be 
cause they foresaw the difficulties and obstacles. 
only the enthusiasm and also innocence of a non 
professional would begin such a project. 


herbert bayer 
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by Groff Conklin 


The World Geo-Graphic Atlas is the first American 
book in its field to present the geographic, scien- 
tific, economic, cultural and political data about 
our globe and the countries that constitute its parts 
so that they are easy and pleasant to study, and 
also beautiful to look at. It achieved its goal so 
well that it was selected by the A. I. G. A. as one 
of the fifty best-designed books of 1953—the first 
atlas ever to receive that accolade. 

Furthermore, it is certainly one of the most 
magnificent books ever published privately by an 
industrial firm. The volume was financed by Con- 
tainer Corporation of America at a cost of over 
four hundred thousand dollars. It was published in 
an edition of 30,000 copies, for friends and custo- 
mers of Container Corporation, and will never be 
offered for general sale——-a most unfortunate fact, 
since it is America’s best atlas and should be made 
available to the tens of thousands of libraries, 
schools and colleges, and individuals who could 
make good use of it. Actually, the book is now al- 
most out of print. 

The atlas measures 11 inches by 1514 inches. 
There are 280 pages of maps and atlas data, and 88 
pages of index. Of all the maps in the book, those 
for the individual states of the United States, plus 
several dozen-maps based on those in Goode’s 
School Atlas, were printed in this country by Rand 
McNally, whose maps were the ones used. The rest, 
which were produced by the Instituto Geografico 
de Agostini, were printed by them at their plant in 
Novara, Italy. These latter maps surpass any ever 
shown in an American atlas to a degree which is 
almost embarrassing; they are masterworks of the 
cartographer’s art. Naturally, the pages of atlas 
data which accompany each map were also printed 
part in the United States and part in Italy. 

This unusual distribution of printing responsi- 
bilities at once suggests the welter of complexities 
which developed during the making of the book. 
It meant that there were two printers, separated 
by the width of half a continent, the Atlantic 
Ocean, and a good part of the Mediterranean. The 
mere physical problem of matching colors for maps 













and charts printed in two countries several thou- 
sand miles apart exemplifies some of the innumer- 
able difficulties encountered during the making of 
the book. 

ORIGINS OF THE PROJECT 

But the story of the World Geo-Graphic Allas 
begins long before any of these problems arose. 
Back in 1911 the Paepcke-Licht Lumber Company 
and the Chicago Mill and Lumber Company pub- 
lished a modest atlas for presentation to their custo- 
mers. The man who was responsible for the project 
was named Hermann Paepcke. 

Twenty-five years later, in 1936, Herman 
Paepke’s son Walter, who was then President of 
Container Corporation of America, and his asso- 
ciates decided to celebrate the tenth anniversary 
of the firm’s incorporation by publishing an Aflas 
of the World, again mainly for friends and custo- 
mers. This was a large and, for its time, moderately 
effective book. It used Rand MeNally maps exclu- 
sively. 

By the end of World War II, the 1936 atlas was 
thoroughly out of date, both cartographically and 
esthetically. CCA, as it is familiarly known among 
businessmen, was seriously considering the desir- 
ability of producing a new one. Atlases seemed to be 
a company tradition by now. Furthermore, the 
United States lacked a really modern atlas and 
CCA decided to fill this need. This was in line with 
its new philosophy of advertising and public rela- 
tions, which had already made the firm quite 
unique among American corporations. CCA thought 
it could sell boxes by bringing its customers, and 
incidentally the rest of the country, the best in 
contemporary art and culture. 

Firmly adopting good design as the core of its 
promotion, CCA had published several series of 
advertisements that were unique for their art qual- 
ity, for the prominence of the artists who prepared 
them, and for the astonishingly free hand permitted 
them by the corporation. CCA was nothing if not 
thorough. It insisted on outstanding contemporary 
design in its trade exhibits, its stationery, the let- 
tering on its huge trailer trucks, and even the 


left: Richard Neutra, Buckminster 
Fuller and Herbert Bayer discuss 
the progress of the ATLAS. 

helow & right: Two of the 
hundreds of drawings from the 
ATLAS. 








architecture and furnishings of its various factories 
and offices. Its interest in color as a fundamental 
of good design led it to establish an exhaustive 
program of scientific research in the physics of 
color, and to publish a definitive Color Harmony 
Manual. Thousands of copies of this Manual have 
been sold; it is an almost essential tool for modern 
artists, designers and architects. 

In view of all these activities, it is not surpris- 
ing that when CCA began thinking about produc- 
ing a new atlas it also proposed to apply to the 
task the same philosophy of good design that had 
already proved effective in its other undertakings. 

Fortunately both for CCA and for the eventual 
users of the atlas, the compzny had acquired as art 
consultant one of the world’s great designers, Her- 
bert Bayer, who had been doing advertisements, 
displays and other graphic work for the firm since 
1940. Bayer himself had long been interested in 
designing an atlas that would help people to under- 
stand as clearly as possible the nature of our world, 
particularly since Americans had suddenly been 
made aware, by the advent of the air age, the 
planet-wide scope of World War II, and United 
States involvement in world affairs after the war, 
of the enormous complexity of our modern civiliza- 
tion. 

Therefore, when CCA decided to produce a new 
atlas, Bayer was authorized to prepare a detailed 
outline of his ideas for the book. During 1947 he 
worked it out, together with Egbert Jacobson, 
Director of CCA’s Design Department, and pre- 
sented it to the firm. A few months later, early in 
1948, the actual work on the book got under way. 
It was originally expected that the design of the 
book would occupy Bayer part-time for no more 
than two years. Actually, it took over five years, 
much of it without any other design activity, and 
in all over seven years until the binding of the last 
copy of the book was completed. 

Throughout the whole design and art produc- 
tion period, Bayer had (in addition to a secretary 
and, for a short while, a proofreader-researcher and 


a copywriter) from one to three full-time assistants. 
Martin Rosenzweig worked on the project from its 
commencement until October 1949 and from early 
in 1952 until after the last page of finished artwork 
was completed in January 1953. Henry Gardner 
was Bayer’s second design assistant; he went on the 
job around November 1949 and stayed through the 
end. In March of 1952, when the production of the 
final artwork began to become a matter of urgency, 
a young Japanese designer, Masato Nakagawa, 
joined the staff. Thus during the last years of the 
project Bayer had three full-time assistants. 


WorK BEGINS ON THE First DUMMY 

During January 1948 Bayer set up his workshop 
for producing the atlas in his studio in—and here is 
where the production story begins to become com- 
plicated—_Aspen, Colorado. Aspen is a tiny resort 
town well over a thousand miles from Chicago, 
where the home offices of CCA are located, and the 
distance-—-and also the constant need, as Bayer 
says, “to let Rand McNally, de Agostini, and 
sometimes the Container Corporation, have knowl- 
edge of all communication with and between each 
one’’--often made coordination between Aspen, 
Chicago and, later, Novara, Italy, somewhat less 
than simple. 

On the other hand, all of the actual research was 
done in Aspen; the CCA offices were not involved 
in any compilation and design activities. After the 
book began to move into printing production, 
though, supervision was greatly assisted by CCA’s 
President Wesley M. Dixon and by the Depart- 
ment of Design, including especially Egbert Jacob- 
son, Director, and Walter Granville, Assistant Di- 
rector. Actual coordination was achieved by end- 
less correspondence, though Bayer also visited 
Chicago approximately once every three or four 
months to make sure things were moving ahead. 

But all this coordination actually came much 
later in the game. The planning and drafting of the 
first dummy, which was carried out in Aspen, took 
all of 1948 and 1949, and the early part of 1950. 
It was a task entirely without precedent. Every 
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traditional technique of atlas making, almost every finished, and work on the production of the final 


concept previously considered essential in the plan- art could start. 

ning and design of such a book, came under critical The mere size of the graphics job is staggering ° 
examination and, in most cases, were either thrown in itself. In addition to making the original sketches 

aside or drastically altered, and the whole book, that appeared in the two dumniies, the four men 

illustrations and all, was meticulously presented in who at one time or another worked on the project 


the first dummy. Each chart and drawing was turned out between 4,000 and 5,000 finished draw- 
colored, and each one was provided with a caption ings, including separate ones for each color in the 


to serve as a preliminary guide. The sources for many full-color pictures. Only two graphics plates 

each picture were carefully marked on the margin were color separated photographically; the rest 

and then were separately catalogued for later con- were done by the artists themselves. From these 

sultation when the finished art was to be drawn. drawings came the roughly 1,500 special maps, 

THE SECOND DUMMY charts, diagrams, figures, pictures and repeating 
But Bayer, even after those many months of symbols used in the book. 

labor, found that he was thoroughly dissatisfied To present some idea of the size of the design 


with the first dummy. The trouble lay with the task that Bayer and his assistants carried out, a list 
maps. The book was based entirely on Rand of the drawings that appear on a typical page of 
MeNally maps, and Bayer felt that the maps of the atlas data is ziven below. This is the page dealing 
world outside the United States were not adequate with the United Kingdom; it contains the following: 


for the kind of atlas he envisioned. 46 standard symbols, divided into 

Therefore, around the middle of 1950, he went 9 for agriculture 
to Chicago and persuaded Walter Paepcke and his 12 for minerals and industries 
associates to let him restudy the whole project 10 for imports and exports 
from an entirely new point of view, based on the 15 for produce 
belief that maps made in Europe could much more 10 individual drawings, as follows: 
satisfactorily represent the world we live in than a Hereford cow 
could those available to him in the United States. a yarn spinning frame 
The officials at CCA concurred in his plan, even a picture of the 1829 ‘‘Rocket”’ steam en- 
though it meant extensive delays and more expense. gine 

In 1950, then, Bayer went to Europe to search an area diagram showing land types by 
for better maps. After examining the cartographic percentages 
resources of eight different atlas makers in Eng- a map showing the location of Greenwich 
land, Austria, Germany, Italy, France and Switzer- (to illustrate “‘Greenwich Mean Time’’) 
land, he finally settled on the work produced by a profile of the continental shelf 
the de Agostino firm. a map of the continental shelf 

He then returned to the United States and set a map showing the distribution of agricul- 
to work on an entirely new dummy. This task took tural production 
several months, especially since many new maps a map showing mineral deposits and in- 
and aspects of maps were added from the resources dustries 
of de Agostino. Not only the map pages, but many a world map showing the members of the 
of the pages of the atlas information accompanying British Commonwealth of Nations 
them, had to be redesigned. It was not until the and, in addition, 17 separate captions and blocks 


middle of 1951 that the second dummy was really of type. 






Bayer and his wife, Joella, 
during the preparation of the 
ATLAS. 











To come closer home, here is a list of the visual 
material appearing on the atlas page facing the map 
of Idaho. It is typical of the rest of the states. 
It contains: 

38 standard symbols, covering agriculture, min- 

erals and principal produce 

9 individual drawings, including 

a fir tree 

a prongbuck antelope 

a western white pine cone with needles 

seed onions 

a rainbow trout 

a profile of Snake River Canyon 

the State Seal 

map of the Columbia River Basin’s pre- 
historic basaltic lava flows 

chart-map of the state showing ten differ- 
ent types of information, as follows: land 
types, mineral resources, types of agri- 
cultural production, water resources, 
major dams and power sources, main 
cities, location and type of major indus- 
tries, mountainous regions, national 
parks, and most if not all of the Federal 
numbered highways. 

PRODUCTION 

It was not until the middle of 1951 that Bayer 
was able to start actual production of the final art 
flats. It had been decided that the graphic work 
and the type would be prepared twice the size in 
which they actually would appear in the final book, 
to make sure of the greatest possible accuracy in 
the drawings. Consequently, Bayer had blue-line 
page layouts printed on pieces of heavy drawing 
board measuring 22 by 30 inches. The layouts indi- 
cated page, trim and untrim size, as well as head, 
foot, front and gutter margins. 

Copies of the maps were pasted on the flats in 
their actual size. Bayer and his assistants then 
made blue-line tracings double the size of the maps, 
to show where they would eventually appear on 
the finished pages. 

Type was set twice size by the Hoflund-Schmidt 


Typographic Service, in Denver, Colorado, 210 
miles by auto from Aspen. This firm did all the 
hand-set type in its own shop, and subcontracted 
the linotype work to Typo Service, also of Denver. 
(The index was set by Rand MeNally in Chicago.) 

Almost every size of Spartan available was used 
from 10 point up to 60 point, and every variety 
light, medium, heavy, italic, blaeck—in accordance 
with Bayer’s specifications. The layouts specified 
maximum width or depth for copy to occupy; the 
breaks at the right hand margins were controlled 
by sense and shape. There was no type specification 
sheet for the over-all production. Instead, rough 
layouts of the type areas were given, together with 
the particular size of type to be used. Sometimes 
copy was received with just the type sizes, approx- 
imate width and leading, and the typographers had 
to work from that information. 

The problem of map typography was a compli- 
cated one. The lettering on the Rand McNally 
maps of the U. S. states and possessions, and on 
those chart maps which were adapted from Goode’s 
School Atlas, could not be changed, even though 
Bayer would have liked to do so. It would have 
meant making new black plates for each map, and 
this would have been prohibitively expensive, in 
view of American costs. 

The typography of the Italian maps, however, 
presented a more basic problem. Here it was not a 
matter of type esthetics but of language. Many of 
the names on the original maps were suitable only 
for an Italian audience, and had to be changed to 
make them understandable to Americans. Conse- 
quently, thousands of words on the Italian maps 
had to be translated for American usage, and these 
changes were hand lettered in reverse on the en- 
graver’s stones by the de Agostino firm. The ele- 
gance of the lettering is not one of the least of the 
book’s charms. 

Meanwhile, Bayer and his assistants were 
struggling with the unwieldy art flats, making fin- 
ished drawings and charts, pasting them in place, 
adjusting and pasting the type blocks in their 
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proper position, and checking and rechecking. It 
took them over a year and a half to complete this 
aspect of the production. Bayer points out that 
most of the illustrations and diagrams in the book 
which appear without specific credit lines were de- 
signed by him and his assistants. And even when a 
credit line appears, it often carries with it the intro- 
ductory word “after’’-which means that the pic- 
ture was redesigned after an unusable source, or 
else new information was added to the original. 
Most of the finished art, according to Bayer, was 
done by the staff, since he was busy with sketches, 
research, layout, copy and so on. The last flat was 
shipped to Chicago in January 1953. 

PRINTING 

In view of the fact that the American maps used 
in this book required six colors and the Italian ones 
ten, it can be seen that the printing process itself 
was an undertaking of major difficulty. The inks 
were formulated separately by Rand McNally and 
de Agostini. However, since the Italian firm started 
printing first, they furnished the Chicago company 
with ink samples, based entirely on Bayer’s own 
color spectrum for the book, and the colors were 
then matched for the American press run. 

The colors were selected by Bayer not only for 
their esthetic quality but for their visual clarity. 
As far as the Italian maps went, at least, he could 
balance his colors almost without interference. 

While the ten printing plates de Agostini had 
on hand for their own printings could not be 
changed without great expense, the actual colors 
used could be varied almost in any way desired. 
Yet even here, as Bayer points out, he was some- 
what inhibited by the fact that the plates naturally 
had fixed screen values, which controlled the dens- 
ity of color, and that therefore his requirements 
could not be carried out to his complete satisfac- 
tion. Some compromises were necessary. However, 
these are not obvious to the lay eye; the maps seem 
to exemplify Bayer’s ideas perfectly. 

The finished art flats went through several 
stages of processing and checking before plates were 
finally made from them for printing the book. 


As Bayer and his staff completed the flats, they 
sent them to Chicago in groups of 16, to correspond 
with individual signatures, or printing units. 
Rand MeNally then made photostats of the flats, 
reduced to the actual size they would appear in the 
book, and sent copies to Bayer, who checked them 
in their reduced aspect. When he thought it advis- 
able, Bayer also sent copies of the photostats to 
the various contributors for further checking. 
Copies of the flats to be printed by Rand MeNally 
were checked by their people and by Walter Gran- 
ville at CCA. All of the corrections were, after 
approval by Bayer, made on these flats by the 
Rand MeNally Cartographic Department. The 
flats to be printed in Italy, on the other hand, were 
checked and corrected exclusively by Bayer and 
his staff. 

The great majority of the errors that inevitably 
had slipped in, due to the staggering compexity of 
the undertaking, were found before final printing. 
An errata sheet, which accompanies the finished 
book, lists only 10 changes; and very few addi- 
tional ones have been found since. 

PAPER AND PRINTING 

As the completed art flats began to arrive in 
Chicago in increasing numbers, an entire mill run, 
or nearly a hundred tons, of the paper the atlas 
was to be printed on was ordered. This is an extra- 
fine paper known as White Adena Offset; the paper 
for the maps and the atlas pages was a heavy, 70- 
pound stock. The paper, which came from the 
Chillicothe Paper Company, in Chillicothe, Ohio, 
was specially made so that it would bear up satis- 
factorily under twenty different press impressions 

one for each of ten colors on the two sides of the 
sheets on which the de Agostini maps were to be 
printed. 

For de Agostini’s use, the paper was cut into 
large sheets measuring almost three by four feet. 
This meant that they would print eight pages of 
the atlas on each side of a sheet, or 16 pages in all. 
The sheets for Rand McNally were twice as large, 
being well over five feet long; and when printed 
they contained 16 pages to a side, or 32 in all. 
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The index was printed on sheets of the same size, 
but on a 60-pound stock. 


THE DE AGOSTINI 

The actual division of the book into sections 
to be printed in Italy and those to be done in the 
United States was controlled, of course, by the lo- 
cation of the Italian-made maps in the book. Inas- 
much as the de Agostini firm was to print not only 
their maps, but also the pages of atlas information 
accompanying them, careful advance planning of 
the whole book had to be worked out, and the 
plates for the flats to be printed in Italy had to be 
shipped to them. As it worked out, de Agostini 
printed pages 73 through 80, which contain a 
beautiful 1:5,000,000 topographic map of the 
United States in three two-page sections, plus two 
pages of atlas data; and pages 169 through 280, 
which contain the maps and the atlas data for the 
rest of the world outside of the United States. 
Rand MeNally printed the rest of the book. 

Nearly 250,000 sheets of paper, cut to the size 
required by the de Agostini presses, were needed 
for the Italian part of the job. These sheets, and 
the printing plates for Bayer’s art flats as well, 
were shipped to Italy in huge, specially designed 
waterproof crates. The first crate left for Italy on 
January 23, 1952, almost exactly a year before 
Bayer finished pasting up the last art flat out in 
Aspen. 

By September 1952 de Agostini had enough of 
the paper and the plates on hand to start printing; 
and that month Bayer went to Italy and stayed 
four weeks. There he supervised the stripping in 
of the maps on the plates, checked and corrected 
proofs for the last time, and supervised the color 
work for the first form. 

The pages were printed on five two-color presses, 
although it had originally been planned that they 
would be done on two four-color presses and one 
two-color press. It is said that one of the reasons 
for the change was that since the de Agostini press- 
rooms lacked air conditioning it was almost impos- 


The main workroom during the 
years of effort was usually occupied 
by Bayer and his three assistants. 
Left to right, Mr. Bayer, Henry 
Gardiner, Martin Rosenzweig and 
Mas Nakagawa. 


sible to achieve satisfactory quality on the larger 
presses. A good deal of paper was spoiled hefore 
proper quality control was instituted but the final 
product was as perfect as human skill could accom- 
plish, as anyone who has seen the finished product 
will agree. 

The last printed pages were received in Chicago 
from de Agostini, in the same waterproof crates in 
which the blank sheets had been shipped to Italy, 
on June 23, 1953—17 months to the day after the 
first crate of paper had left these shores. 


THE AMERICAN SECTIONS 

The Rand MeNally parts of the atlas were 
printed on two whale-size Miehle four-color presses, 
each over eight feet high, 14 feet wide and 44 feet 
long, and on some smaller 2-color presses of the 
same make. First the sheets went through the 
larger press, coming out with four of the six colors 
already printed, and then they were transferred 
to the smaller presses to acquire the final two 
colors. A one-color Harris press was used to print 
the place name index. According to the record, the 
firm began printing its sections of the book on 
January 13, 1953, and finished them on June 17. 
Bayer supervised the printing of the first form, and 
thereafter delegated supervision to Walter Gran- 
ville, of Container Corporation, who lived through 
some hectic months making sure that the printed 
results came up to the very high standards Bayer 
had set. 


BINDING 

Before the binding of the regular run of the 
books was begun, Walter Paepcke had a few spec- 
ially hand bound, and took samples out to the 
International Design Conference, which was 
held at Aspen, Colorado, the last week of June 
1953. The book thus had its first formal showing 
in the little village where it had been conceived and 
designed: a symbolically satisfactory ending to a 
long adventure in making—and the beginning of a 
much longer career of geographical enlightenment 
for its fortunate possessors. 
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Although Henry James might not recognize the 
interior, the view facing Washington Square has 
changed less than many other vistas of New York. 
Today, the three Frasconis live on the garden level 
of the old brownstone house. A pair of long work 
tables frame the windows facing the park. Frasconi 
sits at one, his wife the artist Leona Pierce at the 
other. The third Frasconi, Pablo, uses the studio 
as well as the rest of the apartment —as his play- 
room. 

Frasconi was born in 1919 and was raised in 
Uruquay. After painting for several years, he began 
creative printmaking in 1943 while working for a 
printing factory. Two years later he settled in the 
United States. Not yet forty, Frasconi has achieved 
a popular success greater than that of many older 
printmakers. He works almost exclusively at wood- 
cut. 

Frasconi sees himself as an artist in the tradition 
of Posada. He believes that ‘‘the woodcut by its 
very nature is a popular form. It is a medium with 
the possibilities of tremendously wide distribution 
and within the range of all people.’”’ He thinks that 
the artist must speak to as great an audience as 
possible. He is not content to develop single images 
into individual prints for the wall or the portfolio. 
He has illustrated Aesop’s fables, the poems of 
Whitman and Lorca and—for his son—the alphabet 


ANTONIO FRASCONI: Woodcutter 





See and Say. With magazine commissions, Christ- 
mas card designs, and record album covers, he has 
also ventured into that preserve so chillingly desig- 
nated as “commercial.’’ Whatever his work he 
never forgets that, at its best, the woodcut is the 
most direct of the graphic processes. He always 
exploits the most obvious virtue of the medium 
the very texture of the wood itself. 

Frasconi offers a narrative of the life and, some- 
times, the social issues of America. His subjects are 
ordinary, chosen from the landscape of the United 
States—-the wine and vegetable country of Cali- 
fornia, the farms of Vermont, the busy markets of 
New York, the coal mines of Pennsylvania. He 
illustrates everyday experience directly, always 
with a strong emphasis on decoration and often 
with a beguiling sense of humor. 

The phenomena of the large original print in 
color is recent. The current popularity of the wood- 
cut is to a great extent due to the audience Frasconi 
has set out to reach and has so successfully cap- 
tured. 

by William S. Lieberman 


right: Frasconi’s woodcutting tools. The 
two on the left were brought from Uruguay 
and have been in use for 20 years. 
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above: “Autumn” a color 
woodcut and one of a series 


on the seasons of the year. a - 

right: Four pages from Frasconi’s a ' 
language childrens book ‘See and Say" ™ 

done for Harcourt Brace. Lithography by 
Kellogg and Bulkley of Hartford, Conn. 4 
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With falsehoods aglow A Snake was gladly given shelter 


On the grapes he would sup 
the Wolf fooled the Crow. 


But had turned against him who had helped her. But he had to give up. 
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The Lion invited the Goat to the plain ‘Tis a bad Wolf, and cheap 


A Crow dressed in a peacock’s quill 
Who would fool a lost Sheep. 


But the Goat liked her rocks so ‘twas all in vain. Saw that the results were ill. 
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Because of his extreme ambition 


The Bear went a-running No thanks for the Crane 


A little Dog lost his nutrition. When the Bees started coming. 


Who cured the Wolf when in pain. 











top: Record cover in three colors for 
Caedmon Recordings. 





bottom: Book jacket for one of Alfred A. 
Knopf’s new series, Vintage Books. 
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right: Large woodcut poster for ‘‘See and 
Say,” Frasconv’s first childrens book. 





next spread: Two pages from a book or. 
Garcia Lorca. This fifteen copy edition 
is being done on Frasconi’s second 
Guggenheim Fellowship. 
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Nearly everywhere in 
Frasconi’s studio are 

prints of “‘suns.”” This 

small collection gives 

some idea of the variety. 

This influence must stem from 
the flag of his birthplace— 
Uraguay. 





following page: ‘‘Holiday: 
Haying machine at rest.” 
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THE PENROSE ANNUAL. A Review of the Graphic 
Arts. Volume 49, 1955. Edited by R. B. Fishenden. Hast- 
ings House. New York. $8.50. 


By Earnest Elmo Calkins 


The 49th Penrose Annual is a big book—it weighs 
five pounds—and as hitherto it is edited by R. B. Fish- 
enden and produced by Lund Humphries, both names 
guarantees of a beautiful and useful work. The editing 
is comprehensive and discriminating, the reproductions 
excellent both artistically and technically. Altogether 
this view of the graphic arts in several fields—advertis- 
ing, illustration and book-designing—will be a welcome 
addition to the library of any production man, art 
director or printer. 

According to an established custom the contributed 
articles are equally divided between topics of general 
interest and technical papers, twenty of each paced by 
Mr. Fessenden’s introductory explanation. The articles 
are short, too short in some instances, but made necessary 
by the ambitious scope of the work. And further, as in 
the past, while aiming at a world-wide view, the contents 
are largely British both as to contributors and reproduc- 
tions, which certainly detracts nothing from its interest 
or usefulness. 

American readers will naturally be drawn toward 
Paul Bennett’s tribute to our own Will Bradley, still 
functioning at the age of 86. A feature this reader would 
be glad to have had extended concerns the “Broad- 
sheets” that flourished in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, ballads, accounts of horrible crimes, 
religious instruction, “penny plain, tuppence colored.” 
With their cheap paper,. antiquated typography and 
crude coloring they were the ancestors of the ‘“‘comic”’ 
valentines common in the last century. 

Sir Kenneth Clark discusses with considerable inter- 
est the role that photography has come to play in art, 
and Charles Rosner has a warm personal tribute to 
Werner Bischof, an independent roving photographer 
with a creative eye. Reproductions for both these papers 
are excellent. Nor should one overlook the paper by 
Richard Guyatt, professor of graphic design at the Royal 
College of Art, on “The Marriage of Content and Form.” 
Two other articles that make one regret they must be 
short are on the fascinating crafts of calligraphy and 
lettering, by Arnold Bank (a Fulbright Fellow) and 
Water Tracy respectively. “Burin Engraving on Metal 
and Wood,” John Buckland-Wright, also appeals with 
its delightful cuts. James Lavar’s sketch of Claud Lovat 
Fraser and his work should be mentioned. And it should 
be borne in mind that each article is lavishly illustrated 
with pertinent reproductions. One could go through such 
a book as this pulling out plums like Little Jack Horner, 
but it is impossible to review it. 

The technical articles are really technical as their 
titles show, from ‘“‘The Uses of Flexichrome”’ to ‘‘Short- 
wave Light in the Albumin Process,” and while it might 
be debated whether it is wise to attempt to cover so much 
ground, it does give the work an added value for the prac- 
tical printer. Incidentally one of the contributors points 
out that far too few typographic artists and book de- 
signers are practical printers. They lack the authentic 
background of the actual feel of the types and the work- 
ing of the printing machines. 

The book is bound in heavy boards covered with a 
slate gray cloth printed in black with a touch of yellow. 








SEMITIC WRITING. From pictograph to alphabet. By 
G. R. Driver. The Schweich Lectures of the British Acad- 
emy, 1944. Published for the British Academy by Geoff- 
rey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, London. Re- 
vised edition, 1954. 6’”’ x 95’’, 238 pages of text, indexes, 
additions and corrections, plus 57 pages of halftones. 


By Alexander Nesbitt 


The invention of the alphabet has fascinated and per- 
plexed many generations of men; it is a mysterious de- 
velopment. Mr. Driver has explained a good deal about 
the development, but the mystery and perplexity must, 
to a large extent, remain. The book’s title may be some- 
what misleading—it is actually concerned with non- 
Semitic writing also: Sumerian, Egyptian, Greek. The 
apparent attempt to fit the subject matter to the Schweich 
Lectures probably has something to do with the title— 
these are devoted to Biblical archaeology and, I presume, 
to substantiating Bible history and text. 

It seems probable that the author or, more correctly, 
lecturer was addressing an audience that had consider- 
able knowledge of either writing-history or Semitic 
languages. Certainly a fair understanding of palaeo- 
graphy is necessary in order to read the book with profit. 

The arrangement of the lectures is simple enough. 
First, there is a section dealing with pictography, word 
symbols, and syllable-writing. This has been worked out 
and discussed with pictographic and cuneiform examples 
of the Sumerian and later Accadian writing systems. 
There are many diagrams and line illustrations accom- 
panying the text. 

Part two deals with alphabetic writing in a broad, 
general way. There is actually a predominant interest in 
materials throughout this section: stone, shells, pots- 
herds, metal, papyrus, skins. The techniques of the 
stylus and pen are compared. Finally the diffusion of 
writing during its early history is considered; and there 
are descriptions and pictures of all the early inscriptions 
in the Semitic areas: Syria, Phoenicia, Palestine, etc. 

The origin of the alphabet is taken up in part three. 
Egyptian writing is rather well explained, and the rela- 
tion of much Semitic writing to the Egyptian system. 
Many “vexed questions,” as the author calls them, are 
treated at some length and fairly well resolved. North-, 
West-, and South-Semitic alphabets are dealt with, along 
with their relation to one another. The question of 
Byblos-Phoenician, Ugaritic, or Sinaitic primacy is 
thrashed out as well as it can be. 

A rather lengthy review of evidence concerning the 
derivation of the letters of the alphabet brings the book 
to a close. The diverse motives, forces, and influences 
affecting the names of the letters and their design are 
elucidated as carefully and clearly as possible. Construct- 
ing or inventing our alphabet was not a straight-forward 
job. The final bridge to our present-day world is the 
Greek alphabet. Its borrowing from the Phoenician is 
explained; but I must say that the resemblances are not 
to be discerned, due to the author’s insistent use of 
Hebrew type instead of the much earlier signs, for many 
of the comparisons he makes in tables and in the text. 
There is little resemblance between the Hebrew type 
and Greek letters; so the point is lost. 

It is only too evident that the lecture form of the 
work has been retained. The result is repetitious and 
tedious reading. I find it strange that a book such as this 
should not have been better edited. With the large sec- 
tion of halftone illustrations there is no fault at all to be 
found—they are very interesting and instructive for 
anyone who appreciates the decorative or ornamental 
aspects of all writing. 





















Will Burtin (Continued from page 8) 


tunity of living to express with all the verve and 
enthusiasm at our command our reservations and 
solutions, so that we can learn from each other 
about new ideas, or understand old ideas better. 

This conference can not attempt to set a style, 
but it is from the relationships which we establish 
among ourselves and to the problems about which 
we will think and talk, that we can gradually pro- 
ceed toward expressions of clearer understanding 
of our time. This may result in style. 

In professional work we tend to be engrossed 
with technical, psychological, and experience fac- 
tors that of necessity limit the frame of reference on 
which we can draw for the inspiration that lays in 
larger perspectives. By reading the statements, by 
listening to the representations from the distin- 
guished individuals appearing on the five panels we 
will expose ourselves to their thoughts about prob- 
lems which affect our design and art profession. 
However, in the discussions they want to learn 
about our ideas just as much as we about theirs. 
We are therefore here less concerned with how to do 
things, but with ideas of larger perspectives—ideas 
which indicate to what ends we can use our minds 
and our tools—ideas which provide a positive 
direction. 

As designers and artists we are daily and inti- 
mately connected with business activities, whose 
character in terms of social and economic values 
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we strive to understand and appreciate. Yet, we 
are also moved—and perhaps more profoundly—by 
broader issues of philosophy and an awareness of a 
continuous need for experiment, for investigating 
directions of thought, in which business as a com- 
mercial activity cannot assist, yet will profit from. 
This does not imply that we are disinterested in 
business, arrogant, or naively unaware of its im- 
portance. On the contrary. The interest which 
many business men and concerns have in the effects 
of our design activities—from Walter Paepcke to 
Harry Baum, from Olivetti to Montecatini to the 
Upjohn Company to radio and TV networks, and 
many others—cannot be praised too much, and 
should be recognized especially in this setting. These 
men and firms are immensely aware of the vitality 
and depth that the cultured medium of art lends to 
their communication, giving pleasure and enrich- 
ment to the entire community as well as to their 
individual lives. 

To use business language: before we sell some- 
thing to business, we should know what we are 
selling. The significance of our professional work 
goes beyond mere decorative embellishment. There- 
fore, we should not limit our thoughts to the exclu- 
sive aspect of design and business relations as has 
been done well in earlier conferences. Rather, let us 
try to keep open all avenues of approach toward a 
fuller application of the arts in our lives, for which 
we need the understanding cooperation of all—of 
the architect and the semanticist, the painter and 
physicist, the designer and the editor, the business 
man and the poet, the film director and the educa- 
tor, the satirical cartoonist and the administrator. 


Crossroads—what are the directions of the arts? 
This title of the conference is more than a theme of 
five days conference for it is as well a symbol of our 
lives and endeavors. The crossroad quandary is 
always with us, as long as we live. It implies the 
opportunity of choice. 

A century has passed since Henry Adams pre- 
dicted the downfall of our civilization because it 
would be unable to utilize cosmic instead of electric 
power without a new social order. Sigfried Giedion, 
the eminent art historian, draws a result line under 
the last hundred years of Western civilization with 
the statement that “mechanization takes com- 
mand” in a book of the same title. Lewis Mumford 
sees our only future in that ‘‘man must take com- 
mand,” that he must make mechanization a servant 
of human welfare, not the master of his fate. 

All of us stand at the crossroad junction. The 
largest issues are connected with what seem the 
relatively small issues of this conference. Our pro- 
fessions are key tools of thought and morale that 
can convert confusion into purposeful direction, or 
overspecialization into new fruitful diversity. But 
we cannot accomplish, this, and shall fail ifi—in our 
dual function as citizens and as professionals—we 
do not improve the quality of the individual. A 
society reflects the total qualities of the individuals 
who are part of it. Consequently, our individual 
improvement is the first condition for general cul- 
tural improvement. 
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BALDPATE, one of Churchill Ettinger’s most popular etchings. 
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Leo Lionni’s four pages. 
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Bruno Munari will show illegible books, 
transparencies made with cat whiskers, mo- 
bile fountains, torn paper collages and other 
“slight of eye’ tricks at New York’s Museum 
of Modern Art this winter. On display will 
also be his delightful children’s books (for 
children) and his advertising work (for 
adults). Munari notified us of his return 
from a recent trip to Sicily by means of this 
self erplanatory photograph. Next to it a 
sample of his exactingly rational typography. 
We promise PRINT readers more Munari 
in our forthcoming Italian issue. 
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PAST (PRETERITE) 


camink, I walked 
3 caminO, you walked 
caminAMOS, we walked 
38 caminARON, they walked 





In preparation for our trip to Spain we have 
been studying Spanish with Margarita Ma- 
drial. Dona Margarita is charming, brilliant 
and bonita and her concerns go far beyond 
“‘where is the cup of my uncle?’”’ The book 
MAGIC KEY TO SPANISH bubbles with peda- 
gogical inventions and typographical short- 
cuts like the sleeping peon, who indicates the 
third person and, graphically at least, takes 
some of the pain out of Spanish verbs. 
Claro? 





Artist Nathan Gluck has been sending us 
reminders that hang on our walls or are 
safely filed under G. In promotion, as in 
nature, survival is the real reward for the 
fittest. 
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Arthur Drexler has produced for the Museum 
of Modern Art an extraordinarily informa- 
tive and handsome book on Japanese archi- 
tectural design. Much of what we know about 
layout and design has come to us via Mies, 
le Corbusier and our architect friends. In 


Drexler’s book we have rediscovered some of 
our old convictions and found the stimulus 
to new ideas. 
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The article on Herbert Bayer in this issue has 
a revealing juxtaposition of school book pages 
and Bayer’s graphic style. As a result, I dug 
excitedly into my own LIONNIANA, but all I 
could find from grammar school days was a 
book on magic called TOM TIT, with a sub- 
title: ‘‘Nature Study in the Living Room.”’ 
Here are some of its illustrations; they bring 
back to me the smell of the Amsterdam canals 
and the memories of the dark corners of the 
Ryksmuseum.| Below: To further delve into 
childhood influences, this is a page from 
Antonio Frasconi’s first book of AESOP’S 
FABLES. 
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3. Pals:meute es acusado, 
Y 4 wuerte es sentenciado, 


2. A Janto, con su argumeuto 
























10. Perdio et Perro su tajada 


muy prudeute le aconscja, por su ambicion esiremada, 























Las abejas ban rendido, . 
4 este Oso tan temido. 


oly, gee 




















11. La Grutia a uo Lobo cura, 12. A una Culebra amparo 
tus wo se lo agradecio Y en pago contra él volvid, 
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16. Aconsejan las Golondrinas 17. Fielel Perro desprecia 18. A la Puerca el Lobo queria 


Z 
15. Pide a su madre un Milano 
tuegue a! ciclo que esié sano. 


3 Roba uo Aguila envidiosa 14. Engana con voz melosa 





al que eugabarle queria. serbirla cuando paria. 
































André Francois, who like Steinberg, Osborn 
and too few others makes funny drawings 
that are both funny and drawings, sent us 
this invitation to his latest Paris show. We 
first met Francois a few years ago in 
LITTLE BOY BROWN, a sweet little children’s 
book for children, parents, and poets. We 
still consult it as often as we do the WORLD 
ALMANAC, 
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exacting requirements demanded by 
discriminating users purchasing 
Typography and Printed Literature 
has satisfactorily been accomplished as 
evidenced by the continued friendly 
association with our clients. Twenty 
years ago an additional department 
was established producing the distin- 
guished Lithographic results our 
friends called upon us to supply. 


performance in the production of 
| 


Call any company listed below to fulfill 
your requirements. Individual or 
complete delivery of your needs are 
available day or night. 


THE WOODROW PRESS, INC. * Printers 

ATLAS TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE, INC. * Typographers 
WOODROW OFFSET CORPORATION + Lithographers 
all units located at 

227 East 45th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
Telephone: MUrray Hill 7-0314 
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Book Reviews (continued) 


GRAPHIS ANNUAL ’55-’55. The international year- 
book of advertising art. Editors: Walter Herdeg and 
Charles Rosner. 208 pages, plus 26 pages of ads, 9!,;"’ x 
113,’.. Graphis Press, Ziirich. American distributors: 
Hastings House, New York, $12.50 

By Alexander Nesbitt 

Again, the editors of the Graphis Annual have done 
their excellent job of arrangement, presentation and 
printing. For those who wish to know what the world’s 
graphic artists and designers created for advertising dur- 
ing the past year, this is still the best book. It is inevit- 
able that there should be a sameness to these annuals: 
the format and general arrangement remain the same; 
and the advertising problems themselves demand pretty 
much the same solutions year after year. 

The foreword by Charles Rosner is a kind of report 
of what is going on in the sphere of advertising viewed 
as a cultural force. There is a note on the origins and aims 
of the AGI, the Alliance Graphique Internationale. An- 
other note concerns the problems of the young artist 
entering the advertising field; and the final brief bit is 
based on the question of quality. Mr. Rosner is dealing 
with a complex tangle of aesthetics, economics and 
sociology. That hisforewordisinconclusive is hardly some- 
thing that one should call him to account about; the 
difficulty lies, as he himself suggests, in the lack of cul- 
tural coordination. Economic aims, cultural desires, and 
sociological necessities are working generally at cross 
purposes; the graphic arts designer must cope with this 
state of affairs as best he can, preserving his integrity 
as he goes along. 

The book has the same six sections as last year’s 
annual: 1 posters; 2 magazine and newspaper ads; 3 
booklets, folders, catalogs, invitations, programs; 4 
magazine covers, book jackets, house organs, record 
album covers; 5 packages, trick advertising, TV and 
film advertising; 6 Christmas cards, calendars, trade 
marks, letterheads. Altogether there are some 750 re- 
productions, 66 of them in color. Some 460 artists and 
designers are represented. The work was chosen from 
more than ten thousand examples submitted from all 
parts of the world. 

The poster section is ten pages shorter than last year. 
American posters are strangely absent. Savignac’s amus- 
ing creations for Life are not exactly American posters; 
nor is Saul Steinberg’s poster for his own exhibition in 
Paris precisely of the U.S. A. Still, the poster for 1955 
is adequately shown. And just to prove that last year’s 
showing was no fluke the Japanese are of great interest 
again this year. 

In the field of insert advertising American ads domi- 
nate the section—that is, the large-size magazine and 
newspaper ads. The small-space ads show that the Euro- 
pean, with his space limitations and economic necessities 
has developed small ads with more charm and finesse 
than they are likely to have here in the U. S. A. But 
there is evidence that we are doing well in this category 
too; one might mention designers Bill Sokol, Rudi Bass 
and Chris Jenkyns. 

It must remain a weakness of all books about the 
graphic arts that booklets, folders, catalogs, invitations 
and programs cannot be shown at all effectively. A cover 
or a page of the format is reproduced and we let it go at 
that. Posters, insert ads, calendars, cards, and even 
packages can be illustrated to some advantage in this 
manner. The paged or folded formats though, which de- 
pend so much upon continuity and progression for the 
effectiveness and unity of their design, simply cannot be 
appreciated unless the entire unit is inserted or tipped in. 

Magazine covers, book jackets, house organs, and 





Why has “catalog” 
come to mean dull? 
Because catalogs are 

so rarely handled 
with KGA’s verve 
and resourcefulness. 
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first in a series 

: of file portfolios 
J on design, 
booklets, sales 
development, 
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Write on company 
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KURNIT-GELLER ASSOCIATES, INC. 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 
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It’s actual!y easy to save money—when you buy 
United States Series E Savings Bonds through the 
automatic Payroll Savings Plan where you work! 
You just sign an application at your pay office; 
after that your saving is done for you. And the 
Bonds you receive will pay you interest at the rate 
of 3% per year, compounded semiannually, for as 
long as 19 years and 8 months if you wish! Sign up 
today! Or, if you’re self-employed, invest in Bonds 
regularly where you bank. 


The U.S. Government does not pay jor this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 


When the gun failed, 


they used a tablespoon 





He cearnep acting the hard way, barn. 
storming frontier towns by barge and stage- 
coach, playing in sheds and taverns. 

One night in Houston, a Texan even sug- 
gested the troupe tour through Indian coun- 
try. carrying their stage weapons for protec- 
tion. Joe Jefferson declined. He later said he 
had shivered when he imagined himself fac- 
ing a hostile Indian and armed only with a 
stage pistol whose tendency to misfire had 
several times “compelled our heavy villain to 
commit suicide with a tablespoon.” 

By the 1860’s. Jefferson was America’s 
favorite actor. When he played his famous 
Rip Van Winkle (see picture), “one-night” 
towns declared a “Jefferson Holiday.” Busi- 
ness stopped, schools closed, so that every: 
one could get a chance to see him act. 

They loved Joe Jefferson everywhere be- 
cause he was a genius at making people 
happy. And his sunny outlook still sparkles 
in the spirit of America. Like Jefferson, 
Americans still know how to travel a hard 
road and smile when the going’s roughest. 

These confident Americans are the real 
wealth of our nation. And they are the real 
reason why our country’s Savings Bonds 
rank among the world’s finest investments. 

That’s why, to save for your goals in life, 
you cannot find a surer, safer way than 
United States Savings Bonds. Invest in them 
regularly—and hold onto them! 


Safe as America — US. Savings Bonds 
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" RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
We find that our constant search for better materials, ideas and techniques 
makes our printing and design exciting both to our customers and to ourselves. 
Let us show you why. 
Used here is a fine new Italian type, MICROGRAM MA. 
We have acquired this titling in seven sizes and two weights, feeling that its 
expanded squareness makes it unusually effective. 
We are unable to show our many technical experiments and developments, 
each contributing to better finished printing. We are specialists in offset 
lithography and complete four-color process. Examples of our work 
and showings of type available for proofs will be sent upon request. 
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BOOKS and PRINTING. A Selected List of Periodicals, by Carolyn 
rica’s F. Ulrich and Karl Kup. Published jointly by W. E. Rudge and 
. The New York Public Library. 256 pages. A valuable reference 
seri work with helpful annotations by Mr. Kup. Published at $5.00. 
ight” Balance available at $2.00 per copy. 
Busi- For Winning Printing, Try RUDOLPH KOCH. His Work and the Offenbach Workshop, by 
very: Siegfried Guggenheim. This splendid study of Koch, beautifully 
" illustrated, is available under separate cover. 44 pages. $1.00 per 
VICTORY PRESS copy. 
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The shortest distance between you and 


the successful display is one inch... 


ALBUM COVERS ——a This inch is 220 pages long and has 867 illustrations, blueprints 
and diagrams. It is between the two covers of Victor Strauss 


Se en P.O. P. CARDBOARD DISPLAYS 


a Manual for the planning, construction and 
production of displays, covering every kind 
and every aspect of successful displays. $13 
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Book Reviews (continued) 
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“gramophone record covers’ do not belong together as 
a section. However, there must be some subdivisions 
of material in a book such as this or one would end in 
confusion. Here again, the covers and jackets are fairly 
well displayed in the illustration; but the house organs 
cannot be judged at all. Most of them are represented by 
cover designs—-a couple of double spreads are included 
as a reminder of the complete design problem. 

One of the most successful sections is that concerned 
with packaging and trick advertising. The actual pack- 
ages, cutouts, and gadgets have been very well photo- 
graphed and the photographs reproduced. It is all highly 
instructive and interesting. TV flip cards, commercials, 
and titles finish the section. They are good; but seem out 
of place; they represent a different technique, a thing 
apart. 

{i believe that everyone interested in the graphic arts 
should look through the ’55-’56 Annual rather carefully. 
That means, of course, that a good many institutions, 
offices, and individuals would have to buy a copy. This 
course of action I can heartily recommend; they are pretty 
sure to get their money’s worth out of the book. 


DESIGNING FOR PEOPLE, by Henry Dreyfuss. 
Introduction by Richard L. Simon. 240 pages, 654” x 
91,”. 32 pages of photographs plus many marginal illus- 
trations by the author. Simon and Schuster, New York, 
1955. $5.00 

By Frank Lieberman 


Being the person he is, professionally speaking, Henry 
Dreyfuss has not only written a most enjoyable book, he 
has designed one as well. And while the content of the 
book may not spell out anything with which the profes- 
sional designer, industrial or otherwise, is not familiar it 
is interesting in light of the enormous strides which indus- 
trial and commercial design has made in the period since 
the twenties. Parenthetically, it is also interesting that a 
publishing house of such recognized perception as S & S 
should put out this book for I don’t think they would 
have touched it with a ten foot pole ten years ago. 

Ina letter to the publisher (we are told) Henry Drey- 
fuss said, ‘‘Everything—absolutely everything—I know 
about industrial design is in these papers.” By and large 
one gets the feeling on reading the book that this is so. 
Starting with his early days in the theatre, when he was 
only seventeen, the author tells how he first ventured on 
his industrial designing career and how he has carried on 
this work for the past twenty-five years; of the clients 
for and with whom he has worked, of the general rise in 
public taste and how it has come about, and of the organ- 
ization and make up of an industrial designers office. 

I would have found it a more interesting book if a 
few step-by-step case histories had been photographically 
illustrated but that is a personal interest. Let us be thank- 
ful that one of America’s pioneer industrial designers 
writes as clearly as, obviously he thinks; he also writes 
well, and often amusingly. 

I think what I like best in the book is the credo of his 
organization, featured on the title page: 

We bear in mind that the object being worked on is going 
(o be ridden in, sat upon, looked at, activated, operated, or 
in some other way used by people individually or en masse. 

When the point of contact between the product and the 
people becomes a point of friction, then the industrial de- 
signer has failed. 

On the other hand if people are made safer, more com- 


fortable, more eager to purchase, more efficient—or just plain 


happier—by contact with the product, then the designer has 
succeeded, 
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Item# Description List Cost 

1 WATERPROOF CLOTH TAPE 2” | a, he 4.50 2.25 
2 COLORED CELLULOSE TAPE 14” x 72 yds. asst. col. . . an 1.80 .90 

3 i 4 x 72 yds. ast. col... . . .. 2.40 1.20 
4 a "x 72 yds. asst. col. . 2. . 3.10 1.55 

5 BEAM COMPASS OS FOS Ree ey RR "a iE PE 3.50 1.75 
6 CHARVOS 7” PENCIL COMPASS (GERMAN PU - as 4.50 2.25 
7 és #623 BOW DIVIDER 1.00 50 
8 #624 BOW PENCIL ee ae ee 1.25 .63 
i #625 BOW PEN ; ; ae oe ee ee 1.50 ke} 
10 REDUCING GLASS 1”” ROUND — . s 6 See. 3.00 1.50 
11 MAGNIFYING GLASS 1’ ROUND . ae . = = OZ. 3.00 1.50 
12 DIETZGEN BLACKBOARD RULER 36” ..........., 1.45 73 
13 TRIANGLES 6” 30° Prof. Quality oe ee mea .40 .20 
14 “ ee ne Wee ee .50 .25 
15 MATTE KNIFE heavy duty/5 reversible blades ......«.«. . 1.50 B i} 
16 CONTE COLORED PENCILS (20 asst. col.) . ee ae Doz. 2.40 1.20 
17 GENERAL #1118 CRAYON PENCIL (carmine) oe Meee i 1.20 .60 
18 DIXON #2210 CRAYON PENCIL (yellow) .... . cue 1.20 .60 
19 CHINA MARKING PENCILS (12 ASST. COL.) ...... ss 1.80 .90 

° 20 A. W. FABER, EBERHARD FABER, DIXONS, EAGLE, 

DIETZGEN, = I-NOOR AND other standard brands, 

crayon & en eo ee ae od Doz. 1.50 75 
21 DRAFTSMAN ~4 ARTIST LEADS 6 to 12 leads a 1.30 65 
22 SPEEDBALL PENS B-0 and B-1........2.2.2.2.2.. Doz. 1.50 mR ft 
23 DRAWLET PENS #1 #2 #3 #4 #5. . .Doz. 1.50 75 
94 ESTERBROOK DRAWING PENS #355-1 3B (1 9 pens, 1 Holder) Box. 65 33 
25 ESTERBROOK DWG. PENS (equal asst. #354, 5, 6, 7, 8) GROSS 5.00 2.50 
26 ESTERBROOK DRAWING PENS #354... . . . . GROSS 6.60 3.30 
27 Gold-Silver METALLIC a gt COLORS 

(10 round porcelains to box). . . . . 2... 2... 2... 1.50 a5 

28 TEMPERA OR POSTER COLORS PINTS (6 asst. Col. Dye: i a 1.40 .70 
29 ALUMINUM LEAF (20 books to pack) . pack 10.00 5.00 
30 SHERWIN- WILLIAMS BULLETIN COLORS (192 asst. col. ) Gal. 6.00 3.00 
31 PALETTE KNIFE 3”’ ARTIST PAINTING. . 50 25 
32 HUNT PEN ASSORT. EQUAL #'s 22B, 56, 99, 100, 103 GROSS 6.00 3.00 
33 ARTONE AIRBRUSH COLORS SERIES #1... .60 .30 
34 ih. ERR ee ee 1.00 50 
35 DRAWING PAPER (approx. 6 asst. col. ) 2” x 50 yds Roll 1.00 50 
36 . a MeO 2... 1.75 .88 
37 x = is 2.50 1.25 
38 GRAPH OR PROFILE TRACING PAPER 17” x17” . . . Ream 15.00 7.50 » 
39 ig 26” x 20 yds... . . Roll 4.50 2.25 One station from Grand Central 
40 ee i DRAWING “ 26” x x 20 a. ase 4.50 229 (subway)—get off at Vernon-Jackson 
41 DRAWING PAPER CREAM 100% rag qual. 42’"x 50 yds. . “ 14.00 7.00 Ave. (14 block from station). 
42 VELOUR PASTEL PAPER 20” x 26” (12 asst. col.) . . . .Doz. 3.00 1.50 a 
43 RUSSEL FLINT WATER COLOR PAPER 72 Ib. 22” x 30”. .Doz. 5.40 2.70 Se ee eee 
44 BLU-VEL TRACING PADS 100% rag _9'’x12” — 1.25 63 Midtown Tunns—thet vide Gow 
45 On 41"'%1 4" | 1623% 1.50 75 Queensboro bridge parking unlimited. 
46 =“ 6 sie 23 * 44a"st7” oe } 2.00 1.00 
43 WATER COLOR BLOCKS 130 Ib. stock 100% 120 60 FREE PARKING 
48 WA 130 stock 100% tag 7x10” . . . 1.20 .60 
49 WATER COLOR BLOCKS 130 Ib. stock 100% rag 10’ = ae 2.20 1.10 F 

PALETTES (UPSON) yl Ne | ig Rae Seema Soy ee aaa eee 45 .23 MONEY BACK GUARANTEE# 

ner Le ag Oe i ae eens ae 












" a ee ; 
55 " (MASONITE) 14” a oe ae 195 63 MINIMUM MAIL ORDER, $10.00 | 
56 UPSON ART PANELS 8” 10" eS oe eee .20 10 : 
57 OS SEP ee eee 30 15 
58 KENWOOD ILL. BOARD 99” EAE st radee Sorat wanes 1.25 .63 PHONE 
SS ete Se ae | rr rr rrr 100 2.50 1.25 
60 #500 COLOR MIXING SLAB................ 95 13 RAvenswood 9-7306 fs 
Rip MIS EA. we oc ce ce ek ee ee 50 25 i 


62 ODDS and ENDS MAT BOARD PSST, IES 5 ce ee 
63 USED DRAWING BOARDS 18” x24” ........2.2.. 
SN FLAP NEN RVAMOMMMOES 6 55 8 ee ss ee .30 15 QO 
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